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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue Allies are spared one anxiety which has normally been the 
nightmare of most belligerents in most wars—especially when 
The they are winning. Their success usually arouses 
Belligerents’  disquietude, if not jealousy, in the neutral world 
Nightmare to which the conflict is necessarily inconvenient, 
and consequently intervention is threatened at awkward moments, 
either in the shape of mediation or by some other form of diplo- 
matic pressure. Every war is a standing challenge to Neutrals 
to assert themselves, their temptation growing as the war lengthens 
and the warring nations weaken. Even so robust and resolute a 
man as President Lincoln had moments of anxiety during the 
Civil War of fifty years ago as to the possible attitude of European 
Powers, and several generations of American children were brought 
up on the legend that the visit of a Russian squadron to a New 
York harbour at the height of the conflict was intended as a 
significant hint to the Old World that the Northern States were 
not entirely friendless) We know from Bismarck’s Memoirs 
and the pages of his Boswell, Busch, that the Man of Blood and 
Tron was for ever looking over his shoulder throughout the vic- 
torious campaigns in which Prussia engaged in the decade 1860- 
1870, speculating whether envious onlookers might not be tempted 
to combine and restrain her aggrandizement. As a shrewd and 
far-sighted statesman, Bismarck realized all the consequences of 
Prussian policy to the rest of Europe. He could hardly bring 
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himself to believe that Russia and Great Britain would uncon- 
cernedly look on while Denmark was despoiled and the site of 
the Kiel Canal stolen from her on the flimsiest pretext, or later 
on that Austria would be allowed to be knocked out by France, 
whose turn would obviously come whenever Prussia had asserted 
her predominance in the German Empire. Still greater was 
Bismarck’s surprise during the crux of the war of 1870, that 
Russia, Great Britain, and the Dual Monarchy should tolerate 
the dismemberment and spoliation of France. But so it was, 
and dearly have all three paid for their blindness and folly in 
allowing themselves to be set by the ears by “ the honest broker ” 
of Berlin while the German Empire acquired its perilous ascendancy. 


Were Bismarck alive to-day the Great War would have been 
fought under far more favourable circumstances for Germany, 
; : as he was a genius in isolating his victims one by 
— one and falling upon them when they were most 
out of favour with the rest of the world. Also 

by now he would have known how to command the services 
of powerful neutrals, whose diplomacy would have been in- 
valuable in counteracting the development of hostile combina- 
tions. Happily for Civilization the latter-day custodians of 
Kultur are very inferior men to the creator of the modem 
German Empire. It has been their policy to multiply the 
enemies of the Fatherland and to estrange neutrals, until at 
last Germany finds herself alone in the world with the Dual 
Monarchy, Turkey, and Bulgaria, though propinquity compels 
such minor communities as Sweden, Holland, Denmark, and 
Switzerland to comparative compliance with her views. Our 
chief apprehension disappeared when the Berlin Government 
insisted on picking a quarrel with the Washington Government. 
Until that golden moment, there can be now no harm in 
admitting, there was considerable anxiety on this side of the 
Atlantic concerning the possibility of incidents arising over 
which the United States and the Allies would take different 
views. Also, so long as so great a Power remained neutral, 
with a different set of interests to any belligerents, which as a 
neutral the American Government were bound to uphold, we 
never knew when we might receive a diplomatic offer suggesting 
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mediation with its underlying menace of some form of Pacifist 
activity which, until the beginning of this year, was a powerful 
factor in American politics, especially with so whole-souled a 
lover of Peace at the White House as President Wilson. We 
experienced no surprise at the Washington Peace Note last 
December, as unofficial circles were convinced that something of 
the kind was brewing since the re-election of the Democratic 
candidate as a Peace President. Indeed, it was almost a relief 
when at last it came—like having out a bad tooth—as now 
we knew where we were, and the unhesitatmg and uncom- 
promising reply of the Allies, accompanied, as it was, by an 
admirable statement of their war aims as a compliment to the 
President, materially helped to clear the air. 


Tue Allies were greatly helped at this juncture by the obtuseness 
of the German Government, which wrapped itself in a mantle 

Wer Aims of mystery and declined to give any information 
upon any of its war aims, necessarily making a 
bad impression on Washington, where the tortuous Bernstorff 
had tried unofficially to convey the idea that Germany 
had no designs either upon Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, or any 
other territories that belonged to other people. While might 
was proclaimed to be right in Europe, and England was con- 
tinually invited to look at “‘ the war map,” Washington had been 
privately informed that this was only bluff for which allowances 
should be made, and that the moment there was a chance of 
negotiation Germany would astonish the world by her moderation. 
We cannot believe that the President or his advisers were ever 
hocussed by so transparent a trickster as the American Ambassador 
in Washington (Count Bernstorff), a diplomat of melodrama. We 
do not yet precisely know the genesis of the American Peace 
Note, which on publication was regarded as an asset to the Central 
Powers, the Allies naturally not being overpleased, considering 
the consistent efforts they had made to carry on the war in a 
civilized manner, at finding themselves bracketed with the enemy 
as regards their relative war aims. There must have been some 
misunderstanding somewhere, which it would not be worth while 
to investigate now. In all probability an erroneous impression 
had been formed in Washington as to the relative position and 
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prospects of the belligerents, both of whom were taken at their 
own valuation, which will always be to our disadvantage, as the 
Germans are adepts at the art of overrating themselves and at 
posing as winners when they are losing, while we habitually go 
to the opposite extreme, underrating everything we do, and 
endeavour to Jook like losers even when we are winning. 


WHATEVER the reason, there was a situation at the beginning of 
the year affording Wilhelm II a wonderful opening for cutting 
a future losses and compromising the Allies by a 
a show of moderation which would either have 
constrained them to make an inconclusive peace 

or to put themselves in the wrong by declining to accept terms of 
which neutrals generally, headed by the United States, would 
have approved. Germany would thus have secured the priceless 
moral support of the United States, which would have been a 
terrible blow to European civilization. Not for the first time 
nor the last she was undone by her own mad arrogance. From 
the very moment of the American invitation to state her terms 
she began to flout the President, to wound the amour-propre 
of the Great Republic, apparently because she regarded Americans 
as “too proud to fight.” This policy, as might have been fore- 
seen by any one with any knowledge of their character, gradually 
drove them into belligerency, to the -transformation of the 
political aspects of the war. Such was the single result of the 
Washington Peace Note—the first serious neutral effort. It was 
noted at the time that the Papacy did not participate nor accord 
any moral support to the President, which was interpreted in 
Europe as signifying that the Vatican regarded the moment as 
ill-chosen, and would strike its own blow for Pacifism later on. 
A third neutral Power, the Spanish Government, not only 
ostentatiously stood aloof, but published reasons for its refusal, 
which was partly attributed to former coolness between Spain 
and the United States and partly to the King’s reputed ambition 
to be the ultimate arbiter of Europe. The Papal Peace Note 
followed in due course, being presented on August 1 and 
published in the middle of that month. It was not taken 
very seriously by the Allies for several reasons, none of which 
are due to any prejudice against Roman Catholicism or to dis- 
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respect towards the Pope. For one thing, it had been made as 
plain as a pikestaff in the Allied reply to President Wilson—and 
the position had been completely consolidated in the interval 
by the rally of the United States to the Allied cause—that none 
of us stood in need of diplomatic assistance from any third party, 
as we knew our own business and were determined to see this 
hideous thing through to the only endurable end—a victorious 


peace. 


Ir might have been imagined that the astute brains at the Vatican 
would have sufficiently appreciated the atmosphere in the Kntente 

nations, which did not differ from one another, 
ee to save the Holy See from courting so gratuitous a 

rebuff at a time and amid circumstances when 
there was not the remotest prospect of anything but a mgorous 
non possumus from the Democracies of the world fighting for 
safety. Considering that Catholics themselves ate at no pains to 
conceal their regret at the Papal attitude throughout the war, 
from the date of the wanton aggression on Belgium and the 
persecution of Cardinal Mercier onwards, they can hardly be 
surprised that this Note aroused keen resentment throughout the 
non-Catholic world. It was so obviously calculated to play the 
enemy’s game, if it was not so designed, and it was shrewdly 
suspected to have been inspired from Vienna, which was at the 
time rending the skies with its clamour for the assistance of its 
friends in starting any pourparlers anywhere. Nor, if the time 
was inopportune to serve any but Hohenzollern and Hapsburg 
interests, was the tone of the Note calculated to disarm the 
suspicion of the Allies, least of all Great Britain. After pro- 
claiming its “absolute impartiality’ between the barbarous 
Boche and the civilized warrior, the Papacy calmly invited us all 
“to resume brotherhood” with the murderers of Edith Cavell 
and Captain Fryatt and the perpetrators of countless and nameless 
horrors by land and sea. Complaint was made of the air war 
“upon defenceless cities, quiet villages, and their innocent in- 
habitants,” where “ desolation and death ” were spread, without 
a word to indicate the guilty parties, nor was Allied indignation 
alleviated when the Vatican, descending from the general to the 
particular, set forth its conception of the foundations of Peace 
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beginning with “a just agreement between all for the simul- 
taneous and reciprocal diminution of armaments, according to 
rules and guarantees to be established,” which is a mockery when 
the other party to any such agreement are men who confessedly 
regard treaties as “scraps of paper.” Equally impossible from 
our point of view was the advocacy of “the true freedom and 
common enjoyment of the seas,” a phrase that reeks of the sea 
assassins, against whom we are defending the sea. This phrase 
alone sufficed to prevent the Papal Note securing a sympathetic 
reception in any British community. 


THE belligerents were also invited to allow the question of repara- 
tion to stand over, while the victims of Germany undertook not 

to recoup themselves for their frightful losses 
Well- ‘ 
eens by economic measures. While there was silence 

upon Alsace-Lorraine, which is the very key of 
the position, Great Britain was invited to restore the Well- 
Poisoners their colonies as a bribe to get them out of Belgium. 
There was not a word about the Trentino and Trieste, 
France and Italy being invited to postpone their claims to that 
happy day when “ the parties in conflict will examine them in a 
conciliatory spirit.” Of justice, guarantees, punishment for 
wrongdoing, vindication of international law, never a word. 
Indeed, the Papal Peace Note might be described as inspired by 
two principles: (1) Trust the Hapsburgs, (2) Trust the Hohen- 
zollerns. It was to the “ spirit of equity ” of the Central Empires 
that Europe was to look for future peace and happiness. This 
unfortunate document either showed the Papacy to be com- 
pletely ignorant of the world in which it lives, thereby showing 
its unfitness to play the moral mentor to Europe, or the Pope 
had been persuaded by the Curia in which Potsdam proclivities 
predominated to assume a political rather than a spiritual 
position—in fact, to act as a diplomatic ally of Austria, nowadays 
the favourite daughter of the Church. 


AT any rate two Peace Notes have now been presented, and so 
far from any harm being done, the contrary is the case, as they 
ost have enabled the Allies to restate their position. 
Neat ? It was an immense advantage that the reply to the 

Pope should come from President Wilson in an 
historic document that will live for all time as an exposure of 
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Hohenzollernism. There is now speculation as to the next, the 
third, Peace Note, the delivery of which is expected before very 
long, some well-informed persons anticipating it by the close 
of the year, as the recognized period of Peace and Goodwill. 
Nor is there much mystery as to the quarter from whence it is 
expected. Spanish statesmen make no attempt to conceal their 
hopes that King Alfonso may be cast for the part of Peacemaker 
at the end of the Great War. Indeed there is reason to believe 
that Spanish diplomacy has been unusually officious of late in 
trying to put Allied diplomats in touch with von Kuhlmann, 
the German Foreign Secretary. The King of Spain is personally 
very popular in this country, partly on his own account and 
partly owing to his marriage with a very popular British Princess. 
Every Englishman would therefore regret His Majesty’s making 
the mistake of trying to interfere in our war. He has exceptional 
opportunities of ascertaining British sentiments. Any serious 
inquiry could not fail to convince him that there is not to-day, 
nor will there be to-morrow, nor the day after to-morrow, any 
scope for mediators, and we sincerely hope in the interests of 
Anglo-Spanish relations that so obvious a fauez pas may be 
avoided. It is a well-recognized rule of diplomacy not to make 
any Official suggestion to a friendly Power, whose friendship is 
valued, until it has been unofficially ascertained whether it would 
be acceptable. The fact that this canon has already been violated 
once, if not twice, is no reason that it should again be ignored. 


WE watch all the futile diplomatic manceuvring from’ which 
Europe appears to be unable to escape, this marching and counter- 
cia marching, advance and retreat, with a sense of 
- mystification and some misgiving, as we do not 

feel that we are allowed to know all we ought to 
know, being still governed by statesmen trained in the habits of 
an exploded system, under which nations are treated as though 
composed of children unworthy or unable to understand the 
high and mighty affairs in which the Great, Wise, and Eminent 
are perennially engaged. Great Britain has, however, one solid 
guarantee which is steadily increasing in influence. To this 
factor we have to look to save the Allied cause from disaster 
and the Government from itself. So far from public opinion 
declining in war-time, as might have been anticipated from text- 
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book theorists, exactly the opposite has happened, at any rate 
in this country. On all vital questions of policy we see the Man 
in the Cabinet continually deferring to the wishes of the Man in 
the Street, to whom he knows that he is ultimately accountable. 
So far from regretting this, as do some anti-democratic writers, 
we welcome it as all to the good, because, speaking generally, the 
Man in the Street, who is the special trustee of the Man at the 
"Front, has proved himself to be more robust and more reliable 
than overburdened Ministers, each of whom tries to do several 
men’s work, one result of which is that they have, speaking gene- 
rally, renounced the functions of national leadership, being content 
with the day-to-day discharge of such duties as present them- 
selves, and philosophically awaiting any lead that may turn up 
from elsewhere. Such would seem to be modern statesmanship 
as practised in our day. Another result of the impossible strain 
of war management on middle-aged and elderly civilians who 
had given no thought to war before its outbreak, is that they 
are liable to become overtired, if not worn out, and in their 
weariness develop symptoms of what is commonly called Cold 
Feet, causing their victims to take a more lugubrious view of 
the situation than the facts warrant. They usually recover and 
occasionally react to the opposite extreme of wild and irrational, 
because unfounded, optimism, just as in their moments of depres- 
sion they become centres of gloom, and are liable to fall unwittingly 
into cleverly contrived traps prepared for them by pseudo- 
Pacifist colleagues to whom war is so alarming that they would 
make peace to-morrow on almost any terms suggested by Herr 
von Kuhlmann. 


Tis Ministerial psychology is a fleeting but recurrent danger 
over which the Man in the Street, particularly the Man in Fleet 
. Street, must continually watch, as upon him 
ogee devolves the duty of periodically applying that 
“ginger” of which every Government stands in 

need. The Ginger Press, or rather the ex-Ginger Press, was fully 
conscious of the shortcomings of the Twenty-Three of Wait-and-See 
fame, invariably referred to in its columns as “the Old Gang,” but 
unfortunately it has succumbed to the delusion that the Seven 
who succeeded them—the present War Cabinet—the New Gang, 
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belong to a totally different order of beings (though containing 
several of the Twenty-Three), whose infallibility may be 
assumed no less than their indispensability and irreplaceability. 
With all respect we differ, and cannot help regretting that our 
powerful confréres deny this Government, which was largely 
their creation, and for which they have consequently a peculiar 
responsibility, the help they so liberally lavished upon its pre- 
decessors, to whom they constantly gave a lead on vital questions 
of policy on which nowadays they rarely enlighten the public. 
Indeed, some of them would seem to have adopted the motto 
“Trust the Government,” combined though it is with an almost 
venomous distrust of the Admiralty, and so profound a disbelief 
in the defenders of London that they actually treated the greatest 
Zeppelin disaster of the war as though it were a German victory ! 
In many very useful ways the ex-Ginger Press could help the 
Seven, who have too much to do to realize all that is going on. 
This is not said in any critical, still less in any hostile, spirit, as 
our one and only anxiety is to help the Government to win the 
war and make a satisfactory and durable peace—but only harm 
can be done to them and to public interests by pretending that 
“all is for the best under the best of all possible Governments.” 
No one questions their good intentions or their industry, which 
is prodigious, far more indeed than the public have any idea of, 
because we only see what goes on before the scenes. 


WE know nothing of what goes on behind the scenes, nor have 
we any conception of the appalling agenda daily placed before 


the War Cabinet by assiduous secretariats. Being 
a human th d hing, and it is thi 
Diplomacy uman t. ey cannot Lo everything, and 1 is this 

very fact which plays into the hands of the Political 
Controllers of certain Departments who are unable altogether 
to reconcile themselves to the peculiar regime invented and 
installed last December when the old Cabinet Councils running 
into the Twenties were replaced by the War Cabinet of 
Five, on which a large majority of the Departments are un- 
Tepresented. It is this which grates upon some of our more old- 
fashioned politicians, who are never so happy as when singing the 
praises of the obsolete. They have imbibed certain traditions 
which they are most reluctant to discard. Mr. Balfour came out 
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in public before the recess as the champion of Secret Diplomacy, 
in which he believed, and to which he intended to adhere. The 
subject is fully discussed elsewhere, and we need say little about 
it here except this, that the Great War is altogether too great to 
end like previous wars, in discussion behind the backs of the 
peoples involved by “responsible statesmen ” who, in addition 
to any Pacts, Compacts, Conventions, or Treaties which they 
negotiate, which may subsequently be published, have usually 
been accustomed to compromise their countries by entering into 
unpublished arrangements binding the high contracting parties 
for a definite or an indefinite period. There can be nothing of 
this sort at the close of the present war, a settlement of which is, 
pace Mr. Balfour, entirely beyond the scope of Secret Diplomacy, 
which, as is poimted out elsewhere, however secret, is rarely 
diplomacy, because it is not conducted, at any rate on our behalf, 
by professionals, but by amateurs such as Viscount Grey, Lord 
Haldane, Mr. Balfour, or Lord Robert Cecil. The two latter are 
admittedly accomplished in their own particular provinces, but 
even when fortified by their colleagues of the Foreign Office, Lord 
Hardinge and Sir Eric Drummond, would be unlikely to catch 
the German weasel asleep either in the person of Herr von Kuhl- 
mann, Prince Biilow, or whoever might represent the enemy. 


THEREFORE we hail with unqualified satisfaction General Smuts’s 
denunciation of Secret Diplomacy, of which not inconceivably he 
Comead may have had some disquieting experiences during 
oe, Veto ts membership of the War Cabinet. After pointing 

out (Sheffield, October 24) that the making of 
peace was going to be more difficult than the making of war, 
being “ an enormous task, which is almost too much for human 
power, insight, and courage,” he declared that :. 


A negotiated peace is the most dangerous thing you could have at present. I don’t 
trust the diplomatists and the statesmen enough. I think the nations have a right to 
know when their statesmen go into conference what is going to happen. Some people 
would throw up the sponge and say: “‘ Let us sit round a table and see what will come 
of this talk.” Responsible people who have at heart the great ideals we have at heart, 
and which we mean to achieve, will not listen to talk of that kind. 


General Smuts added, and in this he certainly carries the whole 
Empire with him as well as the overwhelming mass of the people 
of this country : 
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We don’t want Secret Diplomacy. Before I know what is to become of the German 

war map my vote will go against any peace by negotiation. Fundamental principles 
must be settled before our representatives go to the Conference to settle details, 
This is essentially sound and statesmanlike, and it is encouraging 
to know that such a view subsists in the War Cabinet. General 
Smuts said something else which has been in many minds all 
through the war : 

I think a mistake has been made in putting the restoration of Belgium as our principal 

war aim. It is not our principal war aim. Belgium never was in the war, and her 
restoration is a condition precedent to any peace. Until we have in advance an assur- 
ance that complete evacuation and restoration are agreed upon we are not going to 
talk about peace even. 
Let us hope that this represents the considered policy of Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues, and that they will never under any 
circumstances allow themselves to be inveigled into discussing 
Belgium, as there is nothing to discuss. Until Germany confesses 
her crime and restores and fully compensates her victim, so far 
as material compensation be possible, any “ negotiations” are a 
mere trap. General Smuts spoke of the desire for peace in 
Germany and Austria as “ indescribable,” promoted as it was by 
the suffermgs of the people of which we in this country had no 
conception. He added : 


Germany took the initiative in declaring war. It rests with Germany to take the 
initiative in proposing peace. We want a definite statement from Germany when she 
makes her peace proposals of what she proposes to do with her war map. The German 
people can have peace to-morrow from the Entente, but they must come forward with 
genuine honest proposals. Then will be the time to talk of peace. If they don’t come 
forward with such proposals we are prepared to go on. Germany’s whole economic 
future is compromised unless she makes in time a peace we consider satisfactory, and 
the longer she waits the worse will be her fate. 


Over this last passage we feel less enthusiastic, as it would leave 
it open to Germany whenever it suited her book to come forward 
Kaiserism with “genuine honest proposals” which it would 

then become the Allies’ duty to discuss. With all 
respect to General Smuts, you cannot have anything “ genuine ” 
or “honest ” from people who are neither the one nor the other, 
and for whom such words have no meaning. It is surely not a 
question of what Germany might in the process of diplomatic 
mManceuvring put forward for the purpose of inveigling us into 
pourparlers, leading to negotiations, and possibly involving an 
armistice by which she would secure her war map. It is, on 
the contrary, for us to decide upon and impose our terms as 
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winners of the war. General Smuts’s speech contains another 
passage against which it is necessary to enter an earnest protest 
as it goes far to counteract the excellent effect caused by his veto 
upon Secret Diplomacy. He told his Sheffield audience : 

I do not think it is worth while to prosecute this war until we have got rid of the 
Kaiser and all the other evils. Remember we are not the only judges. Mankind, 
history, and God will pass judgment on the Kaiser and the other instruments of tyranny, 
Give us a good peace, and you need not solve now all the problems which confront the 
universe. 

This is the crux of the whole business, and as General Smuts is a 
man of altogether exceptional intelligence we cannot help feeling, 
as we decidedly hope, that he spoke without fully realizing the 
consequences of such a declaration upon the Allied democracies 


as well as upon the enemy. 


A HUNDRED years ago, after a struggle which might almost be 
described as trivial compared with this, although it lasted twenty 
NoEyewash YT: the victorious Allies realized that there 

could be no permanent peace for the world if 


the Napoleonic dynasty, which had come into being upon war, 


which lived on war, and thrived on war, were allowed to remain. 
Napoleon had been decisively beaten, and it was arguable, 
and doubtless the Mugwumps of the day argued, that nothing 
need henceforward. be feared from him as he could never raise his 
head again, that it would be best to leave his own people to deal 
with him, and not interfere with their internal affairs, etc. etc. But 
with the flight from Elba staring them in the face and the por- 
tentous hundred days culminating at Waterloo, the Allies wisely 
came to the conclusion that Europe was no place for Napoleon, 
who was accordingly interned at St. Helena. That decision has 
never been challenged by history, though it was violently attacked 
by the Ramsay Macdonalds of that day. Now we are dealing 
with an infinitely smaller potentate in every way inferior to 
Napoleon, about whom there is nothing remarkable but his capacity 
for acting and lying. He has no achievement to his credit except 
that of plunging Europe into this horrible bath of blood made 
infinitely worse by the horrors for which he is directly and per- 
sonally responsible, as has been proclaimed over and over again 
by British statesmen. There could be no safety for democracy 
or any other civilized form of Government were the Hohenzollerns 
left in a position to resume the Frightful Adventure, as would 
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inevitably be the case should they still control the most formidable 
war machine ever created, which regards Democracies as mere 
“cannon fodder.” 


Were the preservation of the Hohenzollerns the war policy, or 
the peace policy, of the Lloyd George Government, the sooner we 
i have some other Government the better We 
Fa m cannot tolerate any eyewash over this business. 

The issues are altogether too grave, the sacrifices 
too great, the consequences too portentous Nothing less than 
the future of England and European civilization are at stake. If 
we left Wilhelm II or his precious offspring on the German throne 
we lose, and Democracy succumbs to Absolutism, because as sure 
as the sun rises and sets there would come another trial of strength, 
in which, with the Great War’s experiences to guide the enemy, 
Kultur would make a certainty of success. It is childish to talk 
of democratizing the Hohenzollerns—as well talk of democratizing 
the Devil—or to pretend that Prussian militarism would be 
transformed because a Hindenburg or a Tirpitz, a Ludendorff 
or a Biilow, a Bethmann-Hollweg, a Michaelis, a Kuhlmann, or 
a Bernstorff might be temporarily and for diplomatic purposes 
described as “responsible ” to the Reichstag, which could itself 
be dissolved whenever it suited the Kaiser. After all.our talks 
about “scraps of paper,” to place our national security at the 
mercy of any “ Parliamentary Constitution” that might be 
invented expressly to bamboozle us is to trifle with ourselves. 
General Smuts demands a “ good peace” with the Mailed Fist. 
We would venture to ask whether this is a personal opinion ?— 
how far it extends in the War Cabinet ?—-whether indeed it is the 
considered policy of the War Cabinet ? because if so, however 
much they may be trusted to make war, they clearly cannot be 
trusted to make peace, which General Smuts pronounced in the 
same speech to be “ more difficult ” than making war. 


WE own to being in some doubt upon this vital and supreme 
question, because we have lately had certain utterances from the 


Government which, if words mean anything, could 
only mean “No Peace with the Hohenzollerns.” 
The Prime Minister has repeatedly declared as the 
epitome of British policy that there must be “no next time,” a 


Where do we 
stand ? 
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phrase that has become our national motto. At a great war 
meeting at the Albert Hall (October 22), Mr. Lloyd George thus 
particularized : 

The war spirit is enshrined in Potsdam. There will be no peace in the world, no 

liberty, until that shrine is shattered and its priesthood dispersed and discredited for 
ever. 
On the same occasion Mr. Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
after recalling the German Emperor’s observation to the Russian 
statesman M. Isvolsky on the Morocco question in 1905—“I 
threw down the gauntlet to France, and France refused to fight 
me ”—observed : 


That is what the Prussian military system means; and in this war we shall have 

failed, we shall have been beaten, unless we make it impossible that any one man or 
group of men can ever again plunge the world into the misery which we are enduring 
to-day. 
There can be no room for doubt as to the significance of such 
sayings, which could be indefinitely multiplied. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Finlay, speaking two days before (October 20), thus 
defined the issue : 


When we came to dictate the terms of peace international law would revive, and 
it would be laid down that those who behaved as the crews of the German submarines 
had behaved, and those who gave such orders as those in high stations in Germany had 
given, should be treated as pirates. 

Lord Finlay is a high-minded and honourable man who does not 
speak lightly. Nothing could be further from his thoughts than 


the retention of a convicted pirate on the German throne. 


Our readers will anyhow agree that on any theory of popular 
Government we are entitled to know “Yes” or “No”: “ Are 

we expected to recognize the Hohenzollerns ?” 
bes a In this connexion it is eminently satisfactory to 

have the guarantee of Sir Edward Carson, who is 
also a member of the War Cabinet, that no peace will be made 
behind the back of the Dominions any more than behind the 
back of our Allies, from Belgium to Russia. We appeal anew to 
the Colonial statesmen to keep the closest watch on events and 
to insist on knowing what is going on during a war in which they 
have as large a stake as we have. Nor should they allow the 
Home Government, whether consisting of Twenty-Three or Seven, 
to remain in any shadow of doubt as to the wishes of the Dominions 
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on vital problems. On Sir Robert Borden, Mr. Hughes, General 
Botha, Mr. Massey, and their respective ‘Parliaments and publics 
rests a great responsibility. They simply cannot afford to open 
their mouths and shut their eyes as of yore, and be content with 
whatever crumbs may be vouchsafed to them from the tables of . 


- Secret Diplomacy at the other end of the world. Details may be 


left open, but the fundamentals must be settled here and now. 
Delay is dangerous. Surely the Dominions are competent to 
decide the following questions : 


(1) Should the Hohenzollerns be left on the German throne ? 

(2) Is there any value in paper guarantees from those who 
regard treaties as “scraps of paper ” ? 

(3) Should Germany pay the costs of the British Empire ? 

(4) Should any colonies taken from Germany be returned to 
Germany ? 

(5) Should German criminals, high or low, be punished for 
atrocities committed by them during the war ? 

(6) Should there be any secret arrangements unknown to the 
public pledging the Imperial Government not to impose restric- 
tions on German trade as an unpublished term of peace ? 

(7) Should Germany replace the shipping she has unlawfully 
sunk, and compensate the victims of her crimes on land and in 
the air ? 

(8) What guarantees should be imposed to prevent Germany 
from resuming war whenever she feels herself strong enough ? 


These are only preliminaries put forward at this moment 
because the Prime Minister tells us an Allied Conference of 
exceptional importance is about to meet. 


Tue Boche is a born and confirmed bully, and a bully can only 
do one of two things, i.e. either he will bully others or be bullied ; 
Bully and there is no alternative, and, pace our Mugwumps, 
Bullied this is the choice for Great Britain vis-a-vis Prussia. 

Unfortunately none of our public men have yet 
grasped this vital fact, though Mr. Lloyd George is nearer to it than 
any other Minister or ex-Minister. For this reason he is one of the 
very few English politicians who is feared across the North Sea. 
Most of our orators and statesmen are always trying to placate the 
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bullies of Berlin by demonstrating that our war aims are not incom- 
patible with the greatness of Germany, that they are most anxious 
to avoid humiliating the German people and to help them to lead 
the higher life. This is not merely regarded as hypocrisy, but 
likewise as cowardice and weakness. Our spokesmen never speak 
the only language understood by Germans, who have always 
bullied or been bullied. Hindenburg is the typical military 
bully, von Tirpitz the naval bully. The Kaiser is not only the 
All-Highest War Lord, but the Supreme Bully. How can you 
expect people living in the atmosphere of the Fatherland to under- 
stand anything but bullying? We cannot help hoping that Mr. — 
Lloyd George, who has learnt much during the war, may yet 
learn this one more lesson, and treat the Germans, not merely 
as they deserve, but as they must be treated before he can hope 
to do any good with them. , 


Ir may possibly have been wise to postpone our bullying until 
the enemy were on the down-grade, as they now are, judging 
by the ceaseless whining from beyond the Rhine. 
This, then, is the time to speak plainly to them, 
because we can accompany our language with 
actions that suit the word, being their superior on land as well as 
on sea, as we shall be in the air once we let ourselves go. In 
this connexion we would call attention to the campaign of the 
Globe, as meriting the consideration of the Allied Conference 
about to discuss War Aims. In early days, when fortune smiled 
on the ehemy and it seemed to be only a question of time when 
the German army would enter Paris or Calais, Petrograd, Rome, 
or even London, we heard much of the vast indemnities to be 
imposed on the vanquished. It is a Prussian principle to make 
war profitable by compelling the loser to pay the winner’s costs. 
It strikes us as a sound principle in the case of a wanton unpro- 
voked war such as this. Germany enforced it even when she was 
the real aggressor as in 1870, France having to pay five milliards, 
i.e. £200,000,000 sterling, besides surrendering two choice and in- 
valuable provinces which were a serious diminution of her power 
and a corresponding addition to the German Empire. It was 
common knowledge that on our inevitable and impending downfall 
in the autumn of 1914 we should have been forced to find a first 
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instalment of £1,000,000,000. But the moment it became obvious 
that the Great Potsdam Plot had failed, and that there was no 
chance of getting indemnities out of the Allies, Germany’s foreign 
friends, inspired by German Socialists who had been all for the war 
when they believed it would be successful, raised the cunning cry, 
“No annexations—no indemnities.” It was only natural that 
Germans should try and save themselves from the consequences of 
their folly, but it is not natural, it is grotesque, that any one calling 
himself a statesman, in any Allied country, should echo this 
fatuous catchword, for if it became our policy it would make war 
for all time for Germany the irresistible game of “ Heads I win— 
tails you lose.” 


THERE would inevitably be another war at her good time were 
she allowed to retire from the present conflict without paying the 
“Our Day” costs of the Allies, which is the most salutary 

method of curing her of her mania for attacking 
her neighbours. Why, we may ask, should any Allied 
statesman make himself responsible for the ruin of his own 
country by meekly accepting the loser’s view when we mean to 
win? Out. of Germany’s book we must take this one leaf as a 
condition of the future solvency of civilization. We should kill 
many birds with one stone, and should relieve our own countries 
from an anxiety that haunts them, besides putting the fear of 
God into the Bully—by telling him in the plainest possible 
language that the British Empire means to have its pound of 
flesh from the Fatherland on “ Our Day,” which will be brought 
nearer and not farther by such a proclamation. Every one who 
knows Germany, of whom there are too few in and around 
Downing Street or in the adjoining garden city, is aware that she 
is terrified at any whisper of this policy. Let Mr. Lloyd George 
demonstrate that one British statesman at any rate has penetrated 
the psychology of the Boche. It is not for the Prime Minister to 
Worry over ways and means—he is not German Finance Minister 
—that is the business of the Boche, which the Boche and the 
atch-Boche should have thought of before they made a war 
. that no other Government wanted except their Austrian con- 
federates. 
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Upon one vital War Aim there has been a healthy clearing of the 
air, resulting in a formal and binding declaration of policy by 

the British Prime Minister (countersigned by 
—— Mr. Asquith as Leader of the Opposition) that the 

rraine ; ; 

return of Alsace-Lorraine to France is no less a 
British than a French objective. In truth, although it makes 
some people very angry to say so, the ex-Prime Minister took the 
initiative in this matter, and is therefore entitled to the credit of 
an eminently satisfactory development. Another man to whom 
the Allies are also indebted is Herr von Kuhlmann (German 
Foreign Secretary), who paid the usual penalty of trying to be too 
clever by half. He had set out to divide the Allies via the back 
stairs, promising us through a neutral Government that Germany 
would clear out of Belgium, while “ whispering ” to France via 
M. Briand, the ex-Prime Minister, who somehow seems to have 
got en rapport with a German agent, that Alsace-Lorraine could be 
French for the asking. In both cases there is understood to have 
been a mention of “ compensation,” including the return of the 
ex-German colonies. This was to be von Kuhlmann’s first 
triumph at the Wilhelmstrasse. Unfortunately for him, neither 
Ally ‘walked into his too transparent trap, upon which he tried 
to bluff it out by this theatrical declaration in the Reichstag: 


There is but one answer to the question, “‘ Can Germany make any concession with 
regard to Alsace-Lorraine?” That answer is, “No, never!” So long as a single 
German hand can hold a gun, the integrity of the territory handed down to us as a 
glorious inheritance by our forefathers can never be the object of any negotiations or 
concessions. 


Mr. Lloyd George promptly replied : 
Let there be no doubt in any quarter as to what that declaration [von Kuhlmann’s) 
means. However long the war may be, however great the strain upon our resources, 


this country intends to stand by her gallant ally, France, until she redeems her 
oppressed children from the degradation of a foreign yoke. 


Mr. Asquith was no less enthusiastic and uncompromising in 
support of France. The Prime Minister and the ex-Prime 
' Minister must realize that .this effectively means “‘ No Peace with 
the Hohenzollerns,” as the Hohenzollerns could never surrender 
the great symbol of victory in 1870 and preserve their throne. 
Sir Edward Carson has since declared that we are bound in honour 
to our other Allies. Therefore so far from von Kuhlmann having 
succeeded in exciting suspicion against Perfide Albion he has 
only put us on a pinnacle of virtue and loyalty. According to 
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M. Painlevé, this is the first time Great Britain has explicitly 
committed herself upon Alsace-Lorraine. 


THE campaigning season of 1917—the fourth of the war—is 
apparently drawing to a close without anything that can be called 
: 4 a military decision on any of the many Fronts, and 
ae ‘at tary without any of the belligerents on either side 
having dropped out, as optimists on the other side 
confidently anticipated must happen. The general result would be 
disappointing to the Allies—who had counted on being within sight 
of their goal this year—but for one reason. Every forecast of 
military success to which the Allied General Staffs may conceivably 
have committed themselves last winter naturally and properly pre- 
supposed the effective co-operation of the Russian army. None 
could foresee, as human beings are not infallible, that at the very 
time the Colossus might be fairly expected to “ get going” there 
would be this complete collapse. The Revolution was hailed by 
enthusiasts everywhere as demonstrating that a new democracy 
had found its soul, and we were bidden to watch the coming eclipse 
of the achievements of the French Revolutionary armies one 
hundred and thirty years ago. We need not dwell on the painful 
sequel—even more painful to patriotic Russians than to ourselves. 
There could be nothing less like the demoniac energy Revolution 
unloosed in France than the dry-rot—wittily christened the 
Damnocracy—which has been eating the heart out of Russia 
more rapidly even than the corruptions of the old regime. 
Suffice it to say that the burden of all Russia’s Allies has been 
so immeasurably increased that we are now all congratulating 
ourselves, not on the anticipated victory of which we have been 
robbed, but on having escaped defeat. The year ends much 
worse for Germany than at one time was feared, when it was 
predicted that Hindenburg as a convinced “ Easterner ” would con- 
centrate all his resources upon the relatively easy task of knocking 
out Russia, which would release an immense German army for 
the subsequent annihilation of Italy, after which France and 
Great Britain would be overwhelmed. Whether this programme 
was ever seriously contemplated we cannot say—it was perhaps 
fortunate it was postponed. The German General Staff seems to 
have bowed to the wisdom of the Wilhelmstrasse, which advised 
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that if Russia were left alone German agency might be trusted to do 
the rest, and before the close of the summer a “ separate peace ” 
could and would be arranged. 


THE Germans are not psychologists, and we can now see that 
“a separate peace,” unless enforced by the sword, was the 
Round About 02° contingency that was improbable. German 

diplomacy was, however, given its innings, while 
the German army on the Eastern Front did nothing in particular 
month by month and did not do it particularly well, while 
Russia had a few ups and many downs. Nothing material 
happened, and though doubtless guns and aeroplanes went 
westwards, and reserves were not drawn eastwards as had been 
calculated by the Allies, there does not seem to have been any 
substantial withdrawal of German Divisions, probably because 
it was felt that the Eastern Army was not equal to western 
campaigning. Then, when it was too late to effect anything 
decisive this year, came a fresh turn of the wheel with a sudden 
attack upon Riga in October, partly, no doubt, as a counterblast 
to the German naval mutiny. Now Hindenburg promises an 
offensive in the spring with Petrograd as its objective. But there 
were cross-currents in the omniscient Great General Staff, because 
at the end of October “the Italian School” was allowed an 
innings. Hence this move on the Isonzo, on which the Germans 
ate relying for substantial political, as well as military, advantages. 
In the outer theatres of war there has been nothing important to 
record. That Germany is reduced to husbanding her man-power, 
despite the most ruthless combing out of every male who can be 
dispatched to the fighting-line, is shown by Mackensen’s hesitation 
against Rumania, for which, however, shortage of men was not 


‘alone responsible. Our Allies fought valiantly and skilfully. 


Nor have “ the Centrals ” done anything in the interesting theatre 
of war of which Salonika is the base, where unfortunately a large 
Allied army is interned without any hope of pulling its weight at 
a time when troops are badly wanted elsewhere. Nor have either 
of the threatened Turkish offensives materialized, which were at 
one ‘time alleged to arouse anxiety in London. Sir Stanley 
Maude more than holds his own in the Middle East, despite 
the absence of Russian support. Nor has the much-advertised 
Turkish victory of Ghaza been followed up by Falkenhayn’s 
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“invasion” of Egypt. It has, however, no doubt involved the 
diversion of a somewhat substantial “little packet,” which more 
than once would have been most useful to Sir Douglas Haig. It 
likewise increases the strain on British man-power and British 
shipping. Italy had a successful year up to this disaster on the 
Isonzo, the size of which it is impossible at the moment of going 
to press to estimate. There is confidence in the admirable 
generalship of General Cadorna, whose difficult task in an impos- 
sible country is beginning to be dimly appreciated by the Western 
Allies, who will support Italy to the last though it is for 
strategists to decide where. At one moment it was hoped that 
General Cadorna might succeed in securing Trieste this year, but 
here again the Russian factor intervened to disturb Allied plans, 
as the Italians found themselves confronting a much larger 
Austrian army, released from the Eastern Front, than at any 
previous period, and are now themselves in retreat. 


France has once more had the satisfaction of surprising the 
world and delighting her many friends by a brilliant coup in 

the field, to which the word Victory may with- 
al out extravagance be applied. Our readers would 

appreciate it even more than they do had they 
any conception of the rubbish which for some time past certain 
Right Honourable Ignoramuses permitted themselves to talk 
about France, a nation of which most of them know little more 
than they do about the inhabitants of Mars. There would seem 
to be something almost paralysing about politics which prevents 
politicians from getting outside themselves and going to the heart 
of any subject, especially if it be a foreign country. Nor are 
they capable of learning, and although consistently and demon- 
strably wrong in their every diagnosis both of our enemies and 
our Allies, they persist in their foolishness. Such is statesmanship. 
They were sure France was “ fed up with the war” and unable 
to survive another winter, for the reason that such knowledge as 
they have of the Republic is exclusively confined to its politicians, 
who are no more representative of the soul of the people than our 
politicians represent ours. We resent the suggestion abroad that 
“Wait-and-Seeism” is essentially English and that Lord Haldane is 
our typical British statesman. The French no less resent the idea 
that the Palais Bourbon is France and that M. Caillaux is their 
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“¢ one and only,” who is for ever about to be summoned to power, if 
we may believe our quidnuncs. How often have we not heard this 
preposterous yarn during the last three years—either when M. 
Viviani was Prime Minister of France, or M. Briand, or M. Ribot, 
or M. Painlevé—if this, that, or the other were done, or not done, 
as the case might be, “ You will see a Caillaux Government in 
Paris to-morrow.” The France, if there be such, that. is terrorized 
by M. Caillaux is one thing, the France of the army is another. It 
is not even fair to be perpetually saddling Parliamentary France 
with its bogy, as only the other day M. Caillaux failed to be 
re-elected Chairman of the Committee he had so long dominated 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 


In any case Parliamentary France, whether M. Ribot, M. Painlevé, 
or another be Prime Minister, is not the France to which the 

world looks to win the war, any more than the 
ig England which regards Westminster as the hub of 
the universe is the community to which Britons 
look for victory. It is the France of which Marshal Joffre or 
General Pétain are the heroes that counts—fighting France, which 
during the first two years of the war saved, not only herself, but 
Civilization, by holding up the Hun hordes. To-day this France 
stands serene and as indomitable as ever. Few events of the 
last three years were more dramatic than General Pétain’s swift 
and sudden coup north of the River Aisne on October 23. The 
French army attacked at dawn under the immediate command 
of General Le Mestre on a front of about four miles, the centre 
reaching Chavignon on the northern side of the ridge, whence the 
French command the valley of the Ardan facing towards Laon, 
seven miles away. The completeness of the French triumph is 
demonstrated by their bag of 11,000 prisoners collected from eight 
divisions, estimated to involve a total loss to the enemy of nearly 
30,000—to say nothing of 150 guns. Moreover, the figures grow as 
we gotopress. To fully appreciate General Pétain’s coup we must 
appreciate the position of the Allies northwards. Their present 
front passes through the outskirts of St. Quentin, south-eastwards 
down to La Fére, thence skirting the Forest of St. Gobain, de- 
scribed as the key of this area, beyond which the German defences 
run eastward along a narrow plateau to the north of the Aisne, 
of which the famous Chemin des Dames is the crown. General 
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Nivelle’s attack last spring (which was infinitely more successful 
than the world was allowed to know), following the Hindenburg 
retreat, gave the French strong positions on the southern edge of 
the plateau, including the village of Craonne, and other 
points, though the enemy still held the northern edge of the 
ridge. 


TurovcHouT the summer there was heavy local fighting on 
the big plateau, which was not always easy for outsiders to follow. 
Chavignon According to a well-informed article in the Times, 

Chavignon was the goal of our Allies in this last 
attack, covered as it was by the powerful hill-fortress of Mal- 
maison, which the French have also captured. They may there- 
fore be said to be in possession of the Aisne heights and able to 
outflank the German salient of St. Gobain, so long a thorn in their 
side. This brilliant operation is regarded as a classic example of 
General Pétain’s strategy of the limited offensive launched at the 
psychological moment with unerring certainty, volving heavy 
losses to the enemy and the capture of tactical positions of much 
value. The German bulletins, though lying as usual, reveal their 
confusion and demoralization, probably all the greater because 
they had drained to its dregs the legend of “‘ fed-up France,” and 
their Press had been encouraged to taunt her with her inability 
to move while the British were “doing everything,” just as in 
earlier days we were accused of “doing nothing ” while France 
was bleeding herself white. The country in which this engage- 
ment was fought is strikingly different from our terrain in 
sodden Flanders, necessitating different tactics, especially in 
the manipulation of the barrage. Thus we are told that the 
Malmaison fort was battered out of recognition by 15-inch and 
16-inch guns firing at an almost perpendicular elevation, after 
which it fell an easy prey though held by Grenadiers of the Prussian 
Guard. Immense execution was done by shell-fire in the German 
reserves concentrating behind the line, of which British “ heavies ”’ 
have made a speciality. Most pleasing is this magnificent monu- 
ment of French moral. Her success has caused no less satisfaction 
to the British Army than to the British nation. General Pétain 
has been overwhelmed by congratulations at his memorable feat 
of arms, which is invaluable to the Allied cause at the moment 
it was most wanted. Vive la France ! 
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GENERAL PeEratn would be the very first man to acknowledge the 
immense debt of the French army for their latest victory on the 
ie Aisne to the strenuous and splendid efforts of Sir 
— Douglas Haig and the British Army, which, opening 
the year in April with the brilliant Battle of Arras, 
including’ the capture of the Vimy Ridge, have at regular intervals 
registered one success after another. The result has been to 
transform the military situation throughout the West by under- 
mining the moral of the Prussian and Bavarian armies. Upon 
us has fallen the lion’s share of this year’s fighting, and if we had 
to describe the result in a sentence, we should say that it had not 
consisted in taking dominant ridges, so many guns, or prisoners, 
in inflicting so many casualties, but mainly in this, that we have 
put the fear of God into Germany from the Emperor downwards, 
a feeling totally unknown in the Fatherland since the dark days 
of Jena. All the evidence goes to show that the Western Front, 
where the “ picnic ” opened so gaily in 1914 against four exiguous 
British Divisions and the despised French Army, has become a 
place of horror and terror to the enemy, who would almost prefer 
to go to hell. Too much attention has perhaps been paid to what 
some German corporal, “ rattled” by a barrage of 12-inch guns 
extending over many days, may have written to his mother in 
some “intercepted” letter. But the demeanour of Prussian 
officers is significant in their gradual evolution from the truculent 
swashbuckler who was “out” to conquer the world via the mere 
defender of the Fatherland—which was last year’s attitude— 
while the U-boat brought down England—which was his attitude 
. this spring—to the more reasonable frame of mind of this autumn, 
when Germany’s defeat is openly discussed by this most arrogant 
class. In a war that will ultimately be decided by moral, military 
and civilian, it is an immense gain to have reduced “the in- 
vincible”” Boche to regard himself as the under-dog—as such 
entitled to whine—while our Fighting Men make no concealment 
of the fact that they feel themselves to be top-dog. 


Sucu terrible fighting makes all cheap heroics unseemly, nor 
are we out of the wood, but we are getting through and day- 
light is visible, provided all classes of the community do their 
duty in every respect and respond to every call. It is the least 
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the Stay-at-homes can do for those who are spending themselves 
to save us from the fate of Belgium. There may have been 
miscalculations. There must always be in a war of 
What we . 
‘sot so many uncertain factors. Some experts may have 
expected more in the West this year from our mighty 
accumulation of guns and munitions, our wonderful organization 
to make these effective, the progressive improvement of staff 
work out of all recognition, our amazing airmen, our extraordinary 
artillery, our indomitable infantry. There was talk, no doubt, 
of “crumpling up” the German army and getting to the Rhine 
by those who did not realize the full proportions of the Russian 
debacle. Then we were to clear Ostend and Zeebrugge, which 
had become intolerable centres of submarine and aerial activity. 
We know nothing of any plans or calculations. As civilians 
we are immensely impressed by the fact that in the second 
year of our being a great Military Power, during six months’ 
trial of strength with what used to be regarded as the first army 
in the world, before whom all the pundits have bowed down for 
a century, the British Army has by common consent had the best 
of the fighting to this extent, that though we may frequently 
have been held up at particular points the enemy has not once 
succeeded in driving home one counter-attack, in taking guns, 
or any appreciable bag of prisoners, or any position that we had 
once taken and really wanted. But for weather, which can only 
be described as diabolical, a decision might have been reached, 
as time after time the Germans were literally saved from disaster 
by rain, which made all movement impossible. The quality 
of the British Army as well as the Higher Command is shown 
by the fact of its so frequently beating Boche weather as well 
as Boches, and getting on when every other army would have 
stood still. We are now at last on the Passchendaele Ridge, 
and during this winter for the first time in, the war the enemy 
will occupy the unfavoutable, not to say devilish, position 
which was our lot during three preceding winters. The last 
phase of the campaign which resulted in this lodgment on 
Passchendaele opened with the Battle of Menin Road on 
September 20, which was one of the most successful of the series, 
_ followed up as it was by the pushes of September 26, October 4, 
and October 9, rendered imperishable by the fighting at Lange- 
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marck, Zonnebeke, Broodseinde, St. Julien, Polygon Wood, 
Tower Hamlets Ridge, Houthulst Forest, Poelcappelle, and other 
places of which no doubt we shall in time get a coherent account. 
We publish an able appreciation of our great Commander-in- 
Chief, showing the commanding capacity with which he is carrying 
through his tremendous task. 


THE English people are slowly beginning to realize the really 
great things done by themselves in the war, of which not the 
least notable—indeed, in some ways the most 
notable—was that wonderful First Battle of Ypres, 
which will ever be the glory of the Old Regular 
Army, of which but little survives. It is proposed to associate 
October 31 with Ypres just as October 21 celebrates Trafalgar. 
The Times, which has vigorously promoted this admirable 
idea, retells the story in a leading article (October 24), from 
which the following facts are culled. As the reader is aware, 
the fight arose from the enemy’s desire to reach the Channel 
ports, which would have been a disaster of the first magnitude, 
if not an absolute catastrophe, to this country and to the 
Allied cause. They would then have controlled the coast of 
Northern France as well as the Channel, with their submarines, 
and been able to cut all those short communications which have 
been the life-blood of the Western Front. The Battle of the 
Marne destroyed Germany’s hope of destroying the Allied Armies, 
of capturing Paris and imposing a quick peace on France, but his 
subsequent movement towards the coast was almost as dangerous, 
and had he won that First Battle of Ypres the victory of the 
Marne would have been cancelled. Even now the Marne is not 
entirely comprehensible, as the enemy were so vastly superior 
in almost every essential of war, any more than their slowness in 
striking for Calais and Havre, the importance of which they 
scarcely seemed to realize when there was nothing between those 
vital spots and the German army. Ultimately both sides realized 
the stake to be played for, and began stretching their lines towards 
the sea, the Germans thrusting westwards while the Allies pushed 
northwards. General Joffre sent in turn armies under Generals 
Maudhuy, Castelnau, and Foch, who carried the French line to 
La Bassée. Then came our turn, Lord French wisely insisting 
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on taking our Army out of the line of the Aisne at the end of 
September 1914. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien and the 2nd Army 
Corps were the first to extend the La Bassée line in the direction 
of Aubers, where they fought desperately durmg many days, 
suffering “ enormous ”’ losses. 


Sir Witt1AM PULTENEY came next with the 3rd Corps, taking 
up a long line east of Armentiéres, with his right resting on Bois- 
Grenier and his left on Le Gheir. The gap between 
him and Smith-Dorrien was filled by French 
cavalry, while on his left was Sir Edmund Allenby 
and the Cavalry Corps, who had cleared the country of Germans 
on a front of many miles and now continued the line east of the 
famous Messines-Wytschaete Ridge. North of Allenby came the 
4th Corps, including the indomitable 7th Division and the 3rd 
Cavalry Division, all under Sir Henry Rawlinson, which had 
fallen back into ‘line after covering the retreat of the Belgian 
army from Antwerp. It occupied ground on the very positions 
of this autumn’s battle, from Zanvoorde through Gheluvelt to 
Zonnebeke, at the southern end of the Passchendaele Ridge. 
As the Times writer points out : 


Rawlinson was ordered to swing round to the east and take the bridge over the 
Lys at Menin, but he found that great masses of the enemy were opposing him, and 
fell back to his old line. By October 19, Sir Douglas Haig and the lst Corps had come 
up from the Aisne, and were on the Belgian frontier. 


Lord French was then confronted by “ two desperate alternatives.” 


Smith-Dorrien, Pulteney, Allenby, and ‘Rawlinson were all battling against heavy 

odds, holding very thinly lines far beyond their strength, and all seeking help. What 
was he to do with the lst Corps? If he used it to strengthen the line already taken 
up, the Germans might get round towards the coast and overwhelm the Belgians on 
the Yser and some weak French forces working with them. 
The alternative was to fill up the big gap between Rawlinson 
and the French and Belgians, while Sir Douglas Haig tried to 
push the Germans back upon Ghent according to the original 
plan. 


The task of operating on such an extended front was almost beyond the strength 
of the 1st Corps, and there was the hourly danger that the line would be further broken 
south ; but Lord French faced all the risks, for he saw, as he says in his dispatch, that 
otherwise the Channel ports would have been “ laid bare to the enemy.” 


Rightly has it been said that “his tenacity and coolness were 
among the sources of victory.” 


The First 
Corps 
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Sir Doveias Haic moved north-east from Ypres, taking up the 
line Zonnebeke via St. Julien to Bixschoote—names very familiar 
Gheluvelt to us to-day—where he joined hands with the 
French, but he found the Germans in immense- 

strength and evidently determined to break through to the coast, 

Here began the epic period of the First Battle of Ypres. The position was that 
from La Bassée to the Forest of Houthulst a slender British line, with French support 
at a few spots, and with French and Belgians extending the front to the coast, was 
holding up an immeasurably superior German force. 
The attacks were incessant, the line swayed backwards and 
forwards, and upon our side “whole battalions virtually dis- 
appeared.” The 7th Division, which had recently landed with 
400 officers and 12,000 men, came out of this terrible battle with 
44 officers and 2300 men. Daily were fresh miracles wrought. 

The great fight waged by Allenby with his dismounted cavalry and the London 
Scottish at Messines Ridge on November 1 was almost as vital as anything in the whole 
conflict. The fierce struggle of Byng and the 3rd Cavalry Division at Kruiseik and 
Zanvoorde on October 29 and 30, the long stand of the 3rd Corps farther south, are 
imperishable features of the operation; in fact, Lord French in his dispatch insisted 
on giving to the battle the name of Ypres-Armentiéres. 
But in every decisive battle there is a decisive moment when 
destiny hangs in the balance. This moment came in the afternoon 
of October 31 in the area held by Sir Douglas Haig and the 
Ist Corps. We quote the Times’ account: ~ 

About Gheluvelt the line of the 1st Division was broken and the Division fell back. 
The commander, General Lomax, was wounded, several of the staff were killed, the 
whole Division had suffered heavy losses. The Germans got into Gheluvelt, and it 
seemed that the whole front must give. Then came one of those moments in war when 
a single clear-sighted man can sometimes avert disaster. It was the 2nd Worcesters 
who saved the day, and therefore the battle, and it was Brigadier-General Charles 


Fitzclarence, killed twelve days afterwards, who instantly saw the danger, and though 
they were not under his orders, bade the Worcesters retake Gheluvelt. 


TuE Ist Division rallied ‘gallantly, and though for another fort- 
night there was constant peril, the line never again yielded. The 
RE OD Kaiser hastened to the battle-field in person, but the 
tide had turried that Saturday afternoon, and the 
Channel ports were saved, and it may be England and Europe. 
There have been various estimates of the German strength in 
this tremendous conflict, some say they had a million men that 
autumn between Lille and the sea, others put them as low as 
600,000. This figure is anyhow certain, viz. that the British at 
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one time had less than 100,000 men and never above 150,000. 
As our leading journal, which has rendered conspicuous service 
in paying this moving tribute to the heroes of the First Battle 
of Ypres, observes : 


British arms never won a more glorious victory. It is one in which our French 
Allies played an honourable part, as was seen when General Moussy threw in even the 
cooks and other servants to support the 9th French Corps at Klein Zillebeke. Though 
we are fighting on a bigger scale to-day, our brave new armies are advancing over 
ground haJlowed for us by our splendid old Regular Army, whose deathless deeds in 
1914 we should ever keep in remembrance. 


Tue public have watched the great achievements of our great 
Army in this titanic struggle with ever-growing admiration, not 

untinged with restiveness at the apparent churlish- 
Ctr ocmagy ness of the Government in withholding all official 

recognition from Sir Douglas Haig and his officers 
and men. Our Talking Men habitually talked upon every topic 
except our Fighting Men, which-was the most entrancing of all, 
and there was a rising of suspicion that the soldiers were delibe- 
rately cold-shouldered for ulterior purposes. Possibly prominent 
politicians (who were fully prepared to be seen “out on the 
balcony ” winning the war if it could be won by eloquence) had 
contracted from their Continental friends that jealousy of military 
achievement which, if conceivable in countries where it is liable 
to menace the existing regime, is ludicrous in our country where 
the Army stands altogether apart from politics. It was likewise 
suspected that there had been civilian interference with strategy— 
the distribution of “little packets” could not be otherwise 
explained—nor was rumour allayed by an indignant semi-official 
denial that “tactics” had been interfered with. Those who 
confused strategy and tactics might equally mistake their own 
functions as politicians. Audible murmurs at last arose against 
the boycott of the Army, happily set at rest by the intervention 
of the War Cabinet, which on ‘October 16, through the Prime 
Minister, sent this hearty congratulation to Sir Douglas Haig, 
giving equal satisfaction at the Back and. Front, accompanied 
as it was by the announcement that at last there would be con- 
gtatulatory votes of thanks to our Forces in both Houses of 
Parliament, which will be passed while these pages are in the 
press : 
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Oct. 16, 1917. 


The War Cabinet desire to congratulate you and the troops under your command 
upon the achievements of the British Armies in Flanders in the great battle which 
has been raging since July 31. 

Starting from positions in which every advantage rested with the enemy, and 
hampered and delayed from time to time by most unfavourable weather, you and 
your men have nevertheless continuously driven the enemy back with such skill, 
courage, and pertinacity as have commanded the grateful admiration of the peoples 
of the British Empire and filled the enemy with alarm. 

I am personally glad to be the means of transmitting this message to you and to 
your gallant troops, and desire to take this opportunity of renewing my assurance of 
confidence in your leadership and in the devotion of those whom you command. 


(Signed) D. Luoyp Grorasz. 


THE Germans make such a business of bamboozling the world 
and are so boastful of their tricks and traps that it is only natural 
that everything they do should be regarded with 
suspicion. Probably for this reason a considerable 
section of the British Press refused to take the 
Mutiny in the German navy at anything like its face value, 
and seemed. almost nervous lest emphasis be laid upon it. In so 
far as this was due to a wise desire to discourage exaggerated 
estimates of the enemy’s difficulties, which has been one of our 
besetting sins during the last three years, we entirely sympathize. 
But it would seem as though there might be another element with 
which we have less sympathy. Some among us have allowed 
themselves to become hypnotized through prolonged contemplation 
of the extraordinary efficiency of the German Superman, with 
whom it is deemed impossible for anything to go wrong. These 
professional pessimists are ever ready with some glib explanation 
of everything that seems to go amiss in Germany, and warn us 
that the enemy is more formidable than ever. This school, 
which bears no small measure of responsibility for “ cold feet ” in 
high places, is equally penetrated by a sense of British inefficiency 
and amateurishness. Aw fond, even were they unconscious of 
the fact, they regard it as contra natura for unready, disorganized, 
individualistic England to defeat the ever-ready, highly organized, 
scientific, calculating, far-sighted Fatherland. They are quite as 
heavy a burden to carry as professional optimists who won the 
war on its outbreak and have declined ever since to look one day 
ahead, or make further preparation. Our pessimists would take 
all the heart out of us and make us feel that we were engaged on 
a forlorn hope, whereas as a matter of fact if we resolutely discard 


Mutiny in the 
German Navy 
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all extremes and doggedly do our duty by ourselves and our 
Allies (exercising a reasonable amount of common sense, foresight, 
and courage), we can make a dead certainty of bringing down 
the Boche, who has the defects of all his qualities to such a degree 
that, nation for nation, Germany has no advantage over Great 
Britain. What our pessimists forget is that in the long run it is 
character that tells, and if this war has shown one thing more 
than another, it is that whatever may he the case with British 
Politicians, the British people are true to type and are as great, 
if not greater, than they ever were. 


WE have no wish to exaggerate the mutiny in the German navy, 
still less to draw perilous conclusions from it, but we are impressed 
; by the fact that every one we know with any 
— working knowledge of Germany regards it as a 
portent, and one from which decidedly encouraging 

inferences may be drawn. A mutiny in any navy is sufficiently 
serious, but a mutiny in the German navy is more significant and 
more unexpected than elsewhere, because the discipline is so 
terrible that an actual outbreak indicates deep and determined 
discontent. Scarcely less serious than the mutiny itself was its 
public admission by the Minister of Marine in the Reichstag 
(October 9), one of the worst blunders ever perpetrated even by 
a German Minister. Admiral von Capelle declared that alarming 
rumours were in circulation. Grave as was his statement, we may 
be sure that the facts were much worse, and that as a result of 
their demoralizing existence of the last three years, cooped up in 
the High Canal Fleet with occasional spells in submarines, of which 
a large number never return, the German fleet, though still for- 
midable, is not what it was. Indeed, since this startling incident 
we have had further proof of its condition, as the natural thing 
would have been to restore its moral by an attack on the British 
Navy. Instead of which the authorities only dare send it against 
a detachment of the Russian navy, which had itself been lately 
a prey to mutiny in which very many of the best Russian officers 
were killed. No serious student of Germany could read Admiral 
von Capelle’s statement without realizing that something very 
advantageous to the Allies had happened—though it would 
be gloomy news to our Grand Fleet if it lessened the prospect 
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of a decisive encounter with the enemy. Admiral von Capelle 
said : 

It is unfortunately a sad fact that the Russian Revolution has also turned the heads 

of a few people in our fleet and introduced revolutionary ideas among them. According 
to the crazy plans of these few people, some leaders were to be selected on board all 
vessels to incite all the crews in the fleet to disobedience, in order, if necessary by force, 
to paralyse the fleet and to enforce peace. 
For the Imperial mouthpiece in the Reichstag to admit that there 
were Pacifists in the service which Wilhelm II regarded as pecu- 
liarly his own is a nasty knock for the All-Highest. We need 
say nothing of the inevitable effort to hold the Independent 
Social Democratic Party responsible for this mutiny, which 
provoked cries from the tame Reichstag of “ transparent swindle.” 
Admiral von Capelle made matters no better by adding : 

As regards subsequent occurrences in the fleet, I can make no statement here. A 
few unprincipled and disloyal persons who committed a grave offence have met the 
fate they deserved, but nevertheless I want to state from a public platform that'the 
rumours which are current, and naturally also come to my knowledge, are immensely 


exaggerated. The preparedness of the fleet was not in doubt a single moment, and 
thus it shall continue to be. 


From Amsterdam came the story by Reuter, which is a responsible 
agency careful in collecting its facts—more than can be said of 

: all other agencies, some of which seem to think 

any silly gossip good enough for the British public. 
The outbreak took place on four German battleships at Wilhelms- 
haven, of which one was the Westfalen, whose captain was thrown 
overboard and drowned by the mutineers, who then with their 
comrades from other ships went ashore, where the marines refused 
to attack them. But an Oldenburg regiment appeared on the 
scene and they surrendered. We are also told that besides the 
mutiny on the battleships, a light cruiser, the Niirnberg, mutinied, 
the crew seizing their officers and sailing in the direction of 
Norway, where they sought internment, but unfortunately on the 
way the Niéirnberg fell in with a torpedo-boat flotilla, whose 
commander was wirelessed from Wilhelmshaven to stop or sink 
her, upon which, her crew being surrounded, surrendered, and she 
was brought back to Wilhelmshaven. The Kaiser, it is said, 
accompanied by the Imperial Chancellor, subsequently appeared 
on the scene and ordered one out of every seven mutineers to be 
shot, but Herr Michaelis objected (though naturally all this is 
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speculative), and eventually only three men were shot, the others 
receiving varying sentences of penal servitude. The mutiny was 
attributed to bad and insufficient food, but there were probably 
other causes, including enforced inactivity, which is always 
demoralizing, and the submarine campaign, which is anything 
but “gas and gaiters”’ for the operators, as we shall learn one 
day when we are permitted to know of the amazing achievements 
of that portion of the British race who “ go down to the sea in 
ships and do their business in great waters.” Think what this 
effort has involved on our side, and what it means to the enemy. 


The losses of German submarines during this year—not quite ten months of the 
year—are more than twice what they were in the whole of last year. (Mr. Lloyd George, 
at the Albert Hall, October 22.) 


ANOTHER excellent sign is the mutual strafing of each other in 
the public Press of Germany by prominent candidates for the 
The Strafers Imperial Chancellorship, round which office the 
vultures began to gather from the moment Dr. 
Michaelis’s days were alleged to be numbered. This tame cat of the 
Prussian Junkers has turned out to be another Bethmann-Hollweg, 
only rather more so, because he tries to face even more ways, 
and therefore exasperates yet more people. Not the least 
pleasing feature of these internecine squabbles is that Great 
Britain incidentally comes into her own, as is frequently the lot 
of honest men when thieves fall out. Von Kuhlmann, the over- 
wily and super-slimy, who is heavily backed by the diplomatic 
world for the Chancellorship—which is merely the principal 
Private Secretaryship of the Kaiser—-opened the ball by publish- 
ing in the Frankfurter Zeitung an incisive review of German 
foreign policy during the Biilow regime—that distinguished states- 
man being regarded as one of von Kuhlmann’s most dangerous 
rivals for the coveted office for which Biilow has worked very 
hard in the war in Italy, Switzerland, and elsewhere, though so 
far with results inappreciable to the naked eye. The Times 
(October 20), whose daily column “ Through German Eyes ” is one 
of the most valuable contributions to our understanding of German 
policy, reproduced the substance of this article, which is important, 
if only because in denouncing Prince Biilow as the arch-culprit 
the case against us as the chief engineers of the war is discarded. 


As von Kuhlmann’s journalist now calmly tells Germany : 
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One really cannot be satisfied with the almost fatalistic consolation that our enemies, 
and above all England, spun a net around us with diabolical cunning, and that thus 
the situation was ultimately produced of which the war was the inevitable consequence, 
Things are not so simple as that, and it is also no adequate explanation of the present 
world-catastrophe to say that the shifting of the balance of power among the world 
peoples, and the resistance of the old Powers, who were in possession, against Germany, 
who was rising up and forcing her way among them, was bound to result in the bloody 
conflict. That could be true only if one regards the appeal to arms as absolutely the 
only method of settling claims and composing differences. 

Having thus given away what had hitherto been the chief diplo- 
matic asset of the Wilhelmstrasse, whose entire reputation rested 
on the Machiavellian wickedness of England, the Frankfurter 
Zewuung, inspired by von Kuhlmann, proceeded to explain that 
German policy under Prince Biilow “ pursued aims which were 


inconsistent and could not produce definite results.” 


Tuts must be cheering reading for the Prince, who has no less 
an opinion of his diplomatic genius and his diplomatic perform- 
ances than our Lord Haldane of his! We quote 
the Times’ summary of the semi-official strafe : 


While Germany was increasing her navy, she neither allayed British apprehensions 
nor secured political insurances on the Continent which would guarantee her position 
against England. While she was trying to win over Russia, she was offending France ; 
and while she ought to have been trying to win over France, she was engaging in the 
adventures of Tangier and Algeciras. Moreover, she did not even succeed in binding 
Italy to the Triple Alliance, and she “ permitted” Austria to pursue a policy in the 
Balkans which threw Serbia into the arms of Russia. The importance of this will be 
seen “when one remembers that it was precisely at this point that the world-war 
arose.” 

Naturally the Frankfurter Zeitung does not in terms hold either 
Prince Biilow or Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, his successor, 
responsible for the Great War, being content to point out that 
in future their mistakes must be avoided. In other words, it has 
discovered in the Wilhelmstrasse what has long been obvious to 
foreigners, viz. that Germany created the present coalition against 
herself by simultaneously intriguing against every other Power, and 
now evidently hopes to escape from the consequences of former 
blunders by working one intrigue at a time. This is von Kuhl- 
mann’s forte, and Great Britain is clearly to be his objective. 
Prince Biilow was not the man to sit down under castigation from 
a paper which in the days of his former greatness he had so fre- 
quently employed to castigate others. He summoned his Press 
agent, Herr Eugen Zimmermann—not to be confused with ex- 


Biulow’s Retort 
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Secretary Zimmermann who proposed the dismemberment of the 
United States to Mexico—the political editor of the Lokal Anzeiger, 
which was all the more interesting as showing that the Indus- 
trialists who control that journal are working for a Biilow Chan- 
cellorship. The operative passage was reproduced in the excellent 
column, “ Germany Day by Day,” which Mr. F. W. Wile, late 
Berlin Correspondent of the Daily Mail,-contributes to that 
journal. We trust it is read by every member of the Government, 
because Mr. Wile knows a good deal more about Germany than 
some Right Honourables. Herr Zimmermann thus passed sentence 
both on Michaelis the Chancellor and von Kuhlmann the Foreign 
Secretary, the latter being exposed to the world as an incompetent 
bungler who could not even separate Great Britain and France. 


The Wilhelmshaven revelations have shown up the bankruptcy of our internal 
political regime. Matters are no better with regard to the responsibility for our foreign 
policy. We have already shown that our political operations in connexion with Belgium 
[that is, the attempts to ensnare England] have not been exactly successful. Now we 
have also come to grief in respect of Alsace-Lorraine, which Herr von Kuhlmann, on 
the Chancellor’s direction, precipitated into the political world debate. 


Tue following passage from Biilow’s reply to von Kuhlmann is 
peculiarly pleasing reading on this side of the North Sea, and we 
Call for the Best “oubt not has been duly noted in Paris: 


English statesmen have declared that, no matter how long the war lasts, England 
will stand at France’s side until her subjugated provinces are freed from the foreign 
yoke. A separation of England from France in this question has, therefore, not taken 
place. France, for her part, absolutely rejects the idea of abandoning Alsace-Lorraine 
asa war aim. The carefully chosen phrases in which Herr Kuhlmann carried out his 
instructions have, in other words, not succeeded in bringing about a change in either 
the Belgian or the Alsace-Lorraine questions. Our foes can stil] laugh at our clumsy 
operations in connexion with these very important foreign affairs. 


The Lokal Anzeiger wound up by expressing its agreement with 
the influential Roman Catholic journal Germania, which had just 
electrified the Fatherland by declaring that : 


Just as in this world-war the German army can afford only to be led by its best 
man, 80 should no one but our best and most experienced statesman and diplomat 
[alias Biilow] be at the political wheel. It is for the German Emperor, not for the 
Reichstag, to decide whether Dr. Michaelis or some one else answers that description. 
We entirety agree. We have always said so. The Reichstag 
has very little more say in German affairs than the Putney 
Parliament in British affairs. It is for the German Emperor 
alone to decide who shall or shall not be his principal Private 
Secretary. But it is rather unkind of Germania to suggest that 
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the “invincible” German army “can afford only to be led by 
its best man,” seeing that the “ ever-victorious ” Hindenburg is 
still available, supported and inspired by the incomparable 
Ludendorff. What does it all mean? Is the popular idol 
tumbling off his pedestal ? That would indeed be debacle. 


THERE has been one consistent effort throughout the war by 
those organs which have acquired a prescriptive right to be wrong 
Boloism upon every Anglo-German issue—from the West- 
minster Gazette to the Manchester Guardian—to 
laugh “ the Hidden Hand” out of court. It was treated as an 
emanation from Colney Hatch, and when Lord Milner a year or 
two ago referred in the House of Lords to the popular suspicion of 
occult enemy influences in our midst, the usual guffaw went. up 
from the usual Jackasses. Now the Hidden Hand has disclosed 
itself in the person of a cosmopolitan scoundrel called Bolo, 
who specialized in corrupting Frenchmen and Americans on 
behalf of Germany. The suggestion that immaculate England 
was immune from Boloism is worthy of its authors. The Prime 
Minister is constrained to publicly recognize it as a force to be 
reckoned with, as many of us had long suspected. As Mr. Lloyd 
George put it: “ The enemy, beaten on most of the battle-fields, is 
organizing with deadly care and ingenuity an offensive behind 
the line. I know what I am talking about. See what has hap- 
pened in France—they discovered it in time—and look out for 
Boloism in all its shapes and forms. It is the latest and most 
formidable weapon in the German armoury.” It is indeed 
formidable, though not recent. Boloism is an old-established 
business in England. It was euphemistically termed Peaceful 
Penetration before the war. Mr. Lloyd George bids us beware of 
it and “look out” for it. With all respect we would give him 
the same excellent advice. The most dangerous form of Boloism 
is the super-Bolo, usually born in the Fatherland which has always 
remained his “spiritual home,” but naturalized here by virtue 
of “a scrap of paper” despised by all Boches and Bolos, and 
enabled through the confiding character of our Responsible 
Statesmen to become their intimate friend, to learn the secrets 
of these unsuspecting souls, and to transmit dangerous and 
deadly information to the enemy. It is the duty of every Minister 
to revise his circle and discard all Bolos, super-Bolos, and crypto- 
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Bolos. It is not much to ask in the fourth year of war. This 
country should no longer suit the health of any Bolo. 


It has been shrewdly observed that just as England never knows 
when she is beaten, she never knows when she has won. It 
. , certainly looks as though some of us don’t know 
a success when we see it. Otherwise there would 
have been immediate and general rejoicing over 
the scattering and smashing of the Grand Fleet of Zeppelins 
which made an abortive attack on England on October 19 and 
may without exaggeration be described as having met their 
Waterloo. “ Thirteen” was always unlucky, and we are told 
that this was the number which came and saw, but did anything 
but conquer our country. The inhabitants of London behaved 
admirably, though more resolved than ever to bomb German 
towns, but several enterprising journalists and feather-headed 
Members of Parliament made a painful exhibition of them- 
selves, because, forsooth, the Grand Fleet came to grief in 
France rather than in England! What does it matter where the 
Boche is beaten so long as he is beaten? The Zeppelins could 
not be dealt with on this side of the Channel owing to atmospheric 
conditions, which, however, caused them to lose their way, 
with the result that by daylight the French airmen were able to 
inflict great losses—at least five being brought down for certain, 
and probably more. There will be doubtless further air raids 
upon London, if only because some “ rattled ” journalists are so 
hysterical over them, but since the Zeppelins’ Waterloo—on 
which the French are to be heartily congratulated—we are unlikely 
to be troubled by these monstrous gas-bags. Meanwhile every 
one wants to know where Ministers really stand on “ the bomb 
for bomb” policy. There is also natural anxiety over the 
Government’s intention to create an “ Air Minister,” lest it mean 
yet another post for another politician. 


WE are obliged to close these pages on a warning note. However 
successful our soldiers in the field they cannot overcome the 
, submarine. However successful our sailors above 
A Warning : : . 

water in keeping open the ocean highways, however 
resourceful, ingenious, and daring in dealing with the sea-assassin, 
it 1s doubtful whether they can effectually dispose of an almost . 
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invisible enemy. They have achieved wonders, but the steady 
and indeed progressive drain continues upon the depleted shipping 
of the world. Every ship that is sunk increases the strain upon 
every surviving ship, besides increasing the significance of every 
subsequent sinking. Some figures speak for themselves. When 
we are told that approximately 1600 steamers of over 1600 tons 
each were available for all the needs of the civilian population 
of the United Kingdom last February, and when, as we can all 
reckon from the Admiralty returns, between 700 and 800 of these 
big steamers will have been sunk by the end of this year, we 
cannot help regretting the reckless, feckless optimism with 
which personages who know the facts have permitted themselves 
to discount the U-boat danger as “well in hand.” There is 
admittedly new shipping, but as against this must be set the 
immense demands of the coming American Expeditionary Force. 
The defeat of the submarine depends primarily upon the abstinence 
and grit of the people of this country in tightening their belts 
and denying themselves many things to which they have long 
been accustomed. It is not asking much as compared with the 
sacrifices of others. They will do this provided they are allowed 
to know the truth, otherwise they cannot. We have, therefore, 
deemed it right to tell our readers this much, viz. that the sub- 
marine is a formidable enemy it were wicked to ignore or under- 
rate. That way lies disaster no less than in panic-mongering. 
The worst-shaped panic-mongering we have yet had are the 
attacks in the anti-Naval Press on the Higher Command of the 
Navy. We have long expected this development. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG, K.T. 


To all who were to some extent behind the scenes in the late 
autumn of 1915 it was manifest that the choice of a successor 
to Sir J. French (as he then was) lay between Sir D. Haig and 
Sir W. Robertson. It was moreover fairly obvious that whichever 
of the two illustrious soldiers was rejected, would be called upon 
to take up the duties of Chief of the Imperial General Staff at 
home. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues on the Coalition Cabinet 
are entitled to credit for arriving at a sensible decision. They 
are to be congratulated upon having devised an arrangement 
which has been severely tried, but which has stood the test and 
has emerged triumphant. 

We have every right to assume that Sir W. Robertson would 
have made an excellent Commander-in-Chief in the field. He 
has occupied many important and responsible positions, and in 
each of them has won the confidence of those with whom he has 
been associated. Whether as head of the General Staff at Alder- 
shot, as Commandant of the Staff College, as Director of Military 
Training at the War Office, as Quartermaster-General of the 
Expeditionary Force during the critical five months of war in 
1914, as Chief of the General Staff to Sir J. French, or as Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff at the War Office, he has consistently 
acquitted himself even better than had been expected by those 
who knew him intimately, and by those who were best qualified 
to judge. On the other hand, he had not, at the time when the 
command in France fell vacant, enjoyed the same varied ex- 
perience in actual command in peace and in war that had fallen 
to the lot of Sir D. Haig. He was, moreover, junior to certain 
of the generals holding high positions at the front—notably to 
Sir H. Plumer, whose handling of his forces on the occasion of 
the memorable victory at Messines, and during the brilliant 
operations that began on September 20 east and north-east of 
Ypres, has stamped him as a master of the art of war. 

Nor can there be any doubt as to the fitness of Sir D. Haig 
for undertaking the duties of Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
in almost all respects had he been called upon to fill the position. 
He had a brilliant staff record to his credit in the field and in 
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peace-time, before he entered upon a career of high command at 
Aldershot. He had done yeoman service in helping to fashion 
the General Staff while a Director at the War Office, at a time 
when that vitally important organization still required judicious 
and sympathetic nursing at the hands of the Powers-that-Be. 
He had been a prominent figure during the South African War 
in days when Sir W. Robertson was practically unknown. But 
a Chief of the Imperial General Staff during a contest such as we 
are now engaged upon might be an ideal candidate for the post 
from the purely military point of view, and yet might not prove 
an unqualified success in practice if chosen. Cheek by jowl with 
dialecticians and dreamers posing as strategists he might be 
unable to hold his own. While confident that Sir D. Haig would 
fill this exacting réle to admiration in the War Office itself, one 
does not feel satisfied that he would shine during séances at 
10 Downing Street. At conferences the great Field-Marshal is 
hardly at his best. Even at the “ powwows” that closed the 
manoeuvres in Kast Anglia and in the Midlands, manceuvres in 
the course of which he had commanded considerable bodies of 
troops with conspicuous success, it was apparent that lucid 
exposition of a military situation to an audience was not his forte. 

After all, it is common knowledge that the most perplexing 
problem which Sir W. Robertson has to deal with 1s that of 
keeping the War Cabinet from playing the fool. Some of its 
members entertain the quaint delusion that they are competent 
to frame strategical plans and to discuss the conduct of military 
operations. Sir D. Haig is a highly educated soldier, equipped 
with exceptional ability and fortified by ripe experience ; but in 
such a galley he might not be able to do himself justice. An 
ignoramus with the gift of the gab will sometimes in an argument 
get the better of the professor who has made the subject in debate 
the study of a lifetime. 

At the juncture when Sir D. Haig assumed command of our 
forces on the Western Front, a considerable proportion of the 
troops present within the war zone still stood in need of systematic 
training under war conditions. Moreover fresh “New Army” 
divisions were joining the army in the field from time to time, 
and all of these required plenary initiation into the art of sol- 
diering in touch with the enemy. It was not generally recognized 
amonyst the public in this country in 1915 and 1916 how imperative 
it was that these troops of comparatively recent creation should 
only be introduced very gradually into the hurly-burly of trench 
warfare. Actual experience in the Gallipoli Peninsula, at Loos, 
and on certain minor occasions in France and Flanders had, 
however, taught those in high authority that, in spite of the fine 
material that composed New Army units, their premature employ- 
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ment in embarrassing situations was to be avoided if it was at 
all feasible. The new Commander-in-Chief could not, in fact, 
but be aware in the early days of his stewardship that a 
substantial fraction of the great and growing army under his 
orders had a good deal to learn and ought not in consequence to 
be highly tried for the time being. 

Moreover, although munitions were beginning to come to hand 
in comparative abundance and although the position in this 
respect was improving from week to week, Sir Douglas’s artillery 
was still inferior in number of pieces and in volume of ammunition 
supply to that of the forces with which he was confronted. There 
is always considerable inducement for a newly appointed chief 
to act vigorously and so to show his capabilities, but for six 
months after he assumed command Haig resisted the temptation 
to assume the offensive. He was determined not to move till 
all was ready, unless he should be called upon by General Joffre 
to take pressure off the French in consequence of the German 
Crown Prince’s obstinate efforts to carve a passagé to Verdun. 
The prowess of our Allies under the leadership of General Pétain 
fortunately rendered such a summons unnecessary, and the British 
Commander was allowed to continue his preparations without 
interruption. It was fortunate perhaps that Mr. Asquith was our 
Prime Minister during this period of apparent inaction on the part 
of our troops, because to certain types of politicians patience, and 
an inexorable adherence on the part of soldiers to the plan that has 
been decided upon, do not appeal. That troops may indirectly 
be playing a dominating réle in the prosecution of strategical 
combinations although they seemingly are lethargic and inert, 
is unintelligible to such as these. They miss the fireworks and 
the exultant communiqués. They hunger for that adulation 
which the groundlings will generally lavish upon a government 
which can claim some of the credit for victories gained in the 
so They do not think that they are getting their money’s 
worth. 

The great offensive on the Somme was launched on July 1. 
Highly gratifying successes were gained by our troops on the 
right and in the centre, strongly fortified positions being captured 
and more than one line of defence being taken by storm at most 
points. But the operations on the left proved for all practical 
purposes abortive, and the losses, heavy all along the lie, were 
particularly severe in the sections where there was least to show 
for them. The French in the meantime, advancing on the British 
right and less obstinately opposed, gained much ground, captured 
many prisoners, and accomplished their task with little sacrifice. 
The opening scene of the Battle of the Somme was hailed in this 
country as a tremendous triumph, and a very important success 
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had certainly been gained; but‘the results achieved by our forces 
at the start in reality fell decidedly short of the expectations 
that had been formed at the General Headquarters. Sir D. Haig, 
however, is not the man to lose confidence because all does not 
proceed exactly as has been contemplated, nor, having decided 
on his strategical plan, is he prone to look back because complete 
victory has not crowned his efforts. He and his staff straightway 
set themselves to profit by lessons learnt from misadventure on 
the Ancre, and as the Somme offensive continued week after 
week, it was prosecuted with ever-increasing sureness of touch 
and at an ever-decreasing expenditure in man-power. All previous 
offensives, whether they had been successful as at Neuve-Chapelle 
and at Loos, or had failed as at Festubert in May 1915, had proved 
costly in casualties. During the last two and a half months of 
persistent operations near the Somme, the British Army on the 
Western Front was able to illustrate how, under modern con- 
ditions of warfare and if there be sufficient munitions to hand, 
the offensive can in practised hands be rendered less prodigal in 
killed and wounded then the defensive. 

Unfortunately the abnormal rains of October 1916 brought 
active operations east of Albert prematurely to a standstill, and 
this compulsory inactivity synchronized with the falling back of 
the Rumanian forces in face of a superior and better equipped 
host. At the very time when our army in Artois stuck in the mud, 
the situation beyond the Carpathians was beginning to occasion 
the Entente serious concern. Owing to a variety of causes— 
chaos on the railways, vacillation in strategical design, lack of 
heavy artillery, delay in the arrival of Russian support—our latest 
Ally was being thrust back out of the fertile cornlands of Wal- 
lachia and was abandoning his capital to the foe. It was in- 
evitable that such a contretemps should excite sympathetic 
anxiety in this country. Why did not the troops in Macedonia 
precipitate themselves to the succour of hard-pressed comrades 
beyond the Danube? It was urged that if the Allied forces in 
the vicinity of Salonika were not strong enough to brush out of 
their path the Bulgarians, or the Austrians, or the Germans, or 
the Turks, or whoever the antagonists were who were barring 
passage, it was imperative that divisions should be wrested from 
Sir D. Haig and should be dashed out to the Balkans without 
a moment’s delay. 

Quite ninety per cent., it may be observed, of the people in 
the British Isles, other than soldiers, who concern themselves 
with such matters at all, appear to assume that a division of all 
arms with its impedimenta can be swished about almost as if it 
were a taxi-cab, that it can be embarked or put on shore in an 
hour or two if it be obliged to traverse the great waters, and that 
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it can be accommodated quite comfortably in two or three of the 
ocean greyhounds which can always be trusted to turn up at the 
shortest notice at any port where they may happen to be required. 
Such folk have a bent for small-scale maps, on which everything 
that anybody need want to see can be seen at a glance. Should 
they find a large-scale map in their hands they are unable to 
interpret the freaks of the cartographer. That it is not lack of 
number, but excess of numbers, which has been keeping huge 
forces inert in Macedonia, never suggests itself to the amateur 
strategist. He does not realize that the insuperable obstacle to 
carrying out an active campaign based on Salonika has been not 
so much the presence of the enemy as the inordinate size of a 
modern host. The impossibility of supplying food and munitions 
to armies numbering scores of thousands, when these take to 
mountainous regions where there are scarcely any roads fit for 
wheeled vehicles, does not occur to him. Now, to the educated 
military man this kind of thing appears to argue an almost in- 
tolerable ignorance and stupidity, but that is hardly a fair view 
to take of the question; the layman in these matters merely 
suffers from lack of knowledge, and any stupidity that can justly 
be laid to his charge lies in his forming opinions about a subject 
that he does not understand. That excuse, however, cannot be 
offered for certain Ministers of the Crown, who, with the best 
expert advice at their command, arrogantly flout the considered 
opinion of competent soldiers. 

An “ Eastern school ” has existed since a very early stage in 
the war, an Eastern school which claims votaries in the ranks of 
the public and of the Press, and which has also found disciples 
amongst prominent politicians. The existence of such a school 
was intelligible—and was indeed almost inevitable—in the days 
when, the Ottoman Empire having suddenly flung down the 
oot to the Entente Powers, the possibility of mastering the 

traits and Constantinople forced itself upon the attention of the 
framers of strategical plans in this country. Domination of the 
sea-routes to the southern Russian ports, coupled with the definitive 
severance of the Teuton from the goal of his ambitions in Asia, 
may have been a stake well worth playing for, provided that the 

ame was played scientifically and with reasonable foresight. 

ut from the moment when actual trial indicated that, after the 
enemy had been given two months to prepare for the impending 
coup, the Gallipoli Peninsula could not be rushed with six weak 
divisions unbacked by any reserves, such excuses as may have 
existed for diverting force from the Western Front to the Near 
Rast ceased to have validity. Yet, in spite of this, Sir D. Haig, 
like Sir J. French before him, has had to wage an almost incessant 
battle with official protagonists of an Eastern war policy. 
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It is the fashion in some quarters to deride the expert. But 
although the expert is assuredly not infallible, he can at least 
point to Macedonia as having vindicated him. What has hap- 
pened in that region during the past two years has fulfilled to 
the letter the prophecies that, when the Salonika affair first started, 
were ventured by the men who knew. They foresaw that if the 
troops sent thither were sent in great numbers they would be 
unable to prosecute an effective campaign. They foresaw that 
if, on the other hand, the Allies took the field with modest numbers, 
contemplating active warfare, they would risk defeat. They 
foresaw that in any case a heavy wastage from sickness was bound 
to occur. An Allenby or a Horne at the head of the Entente 
legions might conceivably have achieved more with that great 
assemblage of British and French and Italian and Serb and Russian 
and Greek fighting men than it has actually managed to accom- 
plish ; but sooner or later topography would have proved too 
tough for them. 

Nor has our Commander on the Western Front been beset 
with demands upon him to part with some troops or to abandon 
claim on others, on behalf of Macedonia alone. In spite of Sir W. 
Robertson’s resolute efforts to apportion the military forces of 
the Empire in obedience to orthodox principles of strategy, pressure 
has over and over again been brought to bear for men and muni- 
tions, sorely needed in France and Flanders, to be diverted to the 
Levant. The active defence of Egypt put in force during 1916 
having brought our army to the confines of the Holy Land, 
Jerusalem at once became an irresistible attraction to imaginative 
statesmen. The desire to see men in khaki occupying the sacred 
city has, it is true, been disguised under the plea of “ knock- 
ing out the Turk.” But one does not set about knocking one’s 
opponent out by nibbling at his toes. The domination of all 
Judea by British troops would not necessarily mean the military 
collapse of the Ottoman Empire. Jerusalem has been the magnet 
which has drawn towards Palestine brigades and guns that would 
have been extremely useful on the rising ground east of Ypres 
during the current summer and autumn, just as it drew towards 
itself Peter the Hermit, and Coeur de Lion, and Saint Louis in 
the golden age of chivalry. 

Although the Somme offensive was in a sense interrupted by 
bad weather while still in full swing, active operations were never 
wholly suspended. During the winter very important gains were 
made in the valley of the Ancre, rendering the position of the 
enemy more and more precarious and unpromising as the season 
drew nigh for the methods of continuous, persistent attacks to 
recommence, and it was then apparently that the German Higher 
Command resolved on making a virtue of necessity and on falling 
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back from a line which the British and French achievements of 
1916 had rendered virtually untenable. 

A prominent feature in the preparations which had been going 
on during the winter for a British offensive on a greater scale 
than that of the Somme—preparations which covered almost 
the whole of the area for many miles in rear of our lines stretching 
from the vicinity of Péronne to the sea—was the creation of a 
network of railways, coupled with the gradual amassing in the 
war zone of quantities of rolling stock procured at the expense 
of traffic in the United Kingdom. The offensive of 1916 had 
served to demonstrate the almost insuperable difficulties which 
attend the maintenance of a regular supply of war material to a 

eat army when it is engaged in forcing its way through multiple 
pie of entrenchments, unless that army has ample railway 
facilities at its command. Experience had furthermore estab- 
lished the imperative need of providing ample lateral communica- 
tions, if even such limited strategical ee of action as warfare 
on the Western Front permits was to be turned to account by 
the side that possessed the initiative. It is to the credit of 
His Majesty’s Government that the demands of the military 
authorities in this respect were met ungrudgingly, in spite of 
inconvenience caused at home; and to the representations made 
by the Field-Marshal and by the General Staff at the right time 
in this connexion the British triumphs in Artois and Flanders 
during the past few months are largely to be attributed. 

The possibility that the enemy would decide on a retreat had 
not been left out of account by Sir D. Haig, nor by the generals 
commanding armies in the sections where the Allies had gained 
the mastery in 1916. But the German withdrawal was carried 
out so imperceptibly, the retrograde movement was effected at 
a season of the year when atmospheric conditions are so un- 
favourable for air reconnaissance, that it was not found possible 
by Haig’s lieutenants to strike at exactly the right moment and 
by doing so to gravely embarrass the enemy when involved in a 
delicate operation of war. The consequence was that such pro- 
vision as had been made for attacking the positions which the 
Germans had held near Bapaume and Péronne during the 
winter proved to be superfiuous. Hindenburg could claim that 
his ignominious abandonment of the huge salient jutting out from 
between Arras and Soissons in the direction of Compiégne, which 
had been the prey of the invader for two and a half bitter years, 
did interfere to some extent with the projects of the Allies. For 
the objective of the Anglo-French legions was the German army. 
When that army slipped quietly off, the troops under Rawlinson 
and Gough and Allenby, like the French forces on their right, 
were for the time being deprived of their target. It was not until 
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April that the victors of 1916 were able to resume the blows which 
they had dealt the Hun on the Somme and the Ancre. And, 
although the recovery of a considerable area of French soil was 
a matter for congratulation, the manner in which it actually was 
effected meant the loss of some valuable weeks of fighting weathe 
to the side that had secured the initiative. | 
It may here be observed that Sir D. Haig was preparing for 
his fresh offensive under somewhat discouraging circumstances 
from the personal point of view. We are not unaccustomed in 
this country to hear criticisms of the excessive loyalty displayed 
towards their subordinates by Ministers of the Crown, but the 
Field-Marshal at least has no grounds for complaint on this score 
after his experiences in the spring of 1917. This unpleasant 
affair was referred to guardedly in “ Some Reflections on Gangs, 
Old and New” which appeared in the September issue of the 
National Review, and the subject need not be laboured here. 
Suffice it to say that the Commander-in-Chief of by far the greatest 
British Army that this Empire has ever assembled in a theatre of 
war did not for a while receive the support from the Prime 
Minister that he was entitled to expect. He was made the 
victim of a silly intrigue, an intrigue which was none the less 
discreditable because it happened to prove abortive and to be 
rendered ridiculous by its semi-comic sequel. The facts are well 
known, and they will not be forgotten when in less strenuous 
times the conduct of leading figures in the prosecution of this 
tremendous conflict come to be scrutinized and appraised. 
Undismayed by the lack of appreciation of his services displayed 
by a mercurial politician who, in view of the cordial if somewhat 
belated message recently transmitted by him on behalf of the 
War Cabinet, has apparently seen the error of his ways, Haig 
quietly put the finishing-touches to his plan of operations. No 
one knew better than he did that he now had under his orders a 
decidedly more efficient army, as well as a stronger one, than he 
had commanded twelve months before. Many divisions which 
had taken part in the Somme offensive had been then launched 
to attack on a Homeric scale for the first time; but by the 
beginning of 1917 the effort of the British Empire to transform 
itself at short notice into a great military Power had succeeded 
to an extent that even the most optimistic amongst us had hardly 
dared to anticipate. Lord Kitchener had laid the foundations 
surely and had seen the structure which he had planned so boldly 
nearing its completion ere he went to his death on the ill-fated 
cruiser Hampshire. In the hands of the gifted Commander of 
our Armies on the Western Front, divisions, necessarily sent over 
to France somewhat in the rough although splendidly equipped, 
had been shaped into highly trained bodies of troops, led by men 
who knew their business, and falling but little short of that proud 
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standard which had been set by the original Expeditionary Force 
in the days of Le Cateau, the Aisne, and the First Battle of Ypres. 
The flow of fresh divisions had almost ceased. The Army was ready. 
Arrangements having been elaborated with meticulous care, 
the blow was struck early in April and great things were accom- 
plished. The formidable and vitally important Vimy Ridge, 
which had repeatedly defied the assaults of our Allies under 
brilliant leadership, was carried by storm and secured more easily 
than those responsible had dared to hope. The carefully pre- 
pared positions south-east of Arras, to which the Germans had 
escaped when they made their big retirement, were shattered and 
rent asunder. Arras itself was at last relieved from the incessant 
ravages of Hun projectiles from which it had suffered since the 
early days of the war. Many prisoners, an imposing assortment 
of guns of various kinds, and much war material were taken. 
The programme was carried out almost exactly as drawn up, 
and severe defeats were inflicted upon the enemy at a com- 
paratively speaking, small loss in officers and men. This last 
was a particularly encouraging circumstance; seeing that the 
question of man-power, which had for months past been causing 
certain of the belligerents considerable anxiety, was beginning 
to arouse some apprehensions in Great Britain and the Dominions 
—of Ireland it is never pleasant to speak in this connexion. The 
Somme had put an end to the idea that a successful offensive 
against the German lines was not feasible. Vimy Ridge and Arras 
proved that such an offensive could be carried out with far less 
cost to the attacking side than to the defenders, if entrusted to 
picked exponents of the military art in its latest developments. 
It can hardly be too strongly insisted upon that under almost 
all conditions that arise in war, the enemy’s army is the true 
objective for the stronger side. Still, if the extinguishing of the 
hostile legions can be accompanied by the occupation of territory 
which represents an economically valuable asset, or if their 
overthrow carries with it possession of some region which is of 
great strategical importance owing to its geographical position 
and surroundings, so much the better. In the first few months 
of the war the Germans had laid their hands upon the rich, indus- 
trial, coal-bearing districts about Lille and Roubaix, securing 
their output for themselves and depriving the French and Belgians 
of the productive power involved. They had also pounced 
upon the Belgian coast-line with its harbours of Ostend and 
Zeebrugge, and had thus secured conveniently situated bases for 
submarines and destroyers intended to harass our war vessels 
and mercantile marine in the narrow seas. Flanders and the 
immediately adjacent tracts of France therefore enjoy a very 
especial importance to both sides, and the consequence is that any 
threat on the part of British or French troops to drive the invader 
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out of this territory will always automatically attract formidable 
enemy forces to the spot. So it comes about that a successful 
offensive in this corner of the Western theatre of war—such as 
has taken place this last summer and is not completed yet—not 
merely furnishes an opportunity for regaining lost ground of much 
significance and for indirectly easing the strain on our maritime 
communications; it also means that an opening is afforded for 
inflicting crushing defeat upon great hostile armies. The mere 
fact of threatening active operations on a great scale in this 
quarter pins masses of German soldiery to the spot. 

With the full concurrence of the French and the promise of 
some practical assistance by French troops, Sir D. Haig had early 
in 1917 decided to make his main effort of the year in this region. 
Owing to the tactical advantages promised by the possession of 
the high ground which lies south-east, east, and north-east of 
Ypres, it was decided to make the capture of these gentle ridges 
the primary objective, and that the Germans would do their best 
to maintain a grip on uplands of such: exceptional military 
significance did not admit of doubt. The first step was to wrest 
from the enemy the heights by Messines and Wytschaete, where 
our line formed a re-entering angle. This task was entrusted to 
General Plumer, with the result that is well known. His victory 
on this occasion was a signally artistic and finished piece of 
soldiership and was gained extraordinarily cheaply. 

A few weeks later, on July 30, this triumph was followed up 
by an attack delivered on a wide front on the enemy’s lines east 
and north-east of Ypres, in which a French contingent played 
a conspicuous part on the extreme left in the low-lying flats by the 
Yser. The operation was completely successful at most points ; 
but on the high and intersected ground east of the town towards 
Polygon Wood the — was not entirely carried out. 
The result of this day’s fighting, however, was virtually to wipe 
out the Ypres salient of evil memory, and to restore to our side 
most of the positions which had been lost to it on the occasion 
of the first German gas attack in the spring of 1915. A few days 
afterwards a fresh advance was carried out and further ground 
of importance was conquered ; but the bad weather of August 
was seriously hampering active proceedings, and the experiences 
of this fighting suggested that the best method of dealing de- 
cisively with the system of “ pill-boxes,” which the enemy had 
introduced as means of defence in rear of his lines of trenches 
that had been pierced and captured, had not yet been mastered. 
The Germans fully recognized the vital importance of the ridges 
east and north-east of Ypres, they were making desperate efforts 
to retain this ground in their hands, and they had assembled great 
numbers of guns and imposing fleets of aircraft in this quarter, 
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denuding] other fronts to some extent for the purpose. In 
spite of their endeavours they had been forced to relinquish 
positions that they had held continuously forSmore than two 
years, and in the combats that had taken place they had lost 
far more men than had the victorious army. 

Abnormal’ rainfall retarded adjustment of the preliminaries 
for a continuation of the offensive east and north-east of Ypres 
for some weeks ; but operations were renewed on September 20 
with prodigious intensity under the executive control of General 
Plumer. Directed with unfailing skill by commanders andistaff, 
and signalized even more by the incomparable endurance and 
tenacity of our soldiers under exceptionally trying conditions in 
respect to state of soil and inclemency of weather than by their 
valour when confronted with the foe, this thrust is still in progress 
at the time of writing. 

Each of the first three advances fulfilled the programme which 
the higher command had laid down, with an almost monotonous 
regularity, but on later occasions, persistent wet weather having 
made certain low-lying patches of ground virtually impassable, 
all the objectives have not always been gained—it is one of the 
drawbacks of the very elaborate arrangements necessary to make 
victory a certainty at such times, in so far as the enemy is con- 
cerned, that the date of an attack cannot readily be changed if 
atmospheric conditions are untoward. The first day afforded 
unmistakable evidence that our troops had mastered the problem 
of dealing with the newest German methods of defence. In 
respect to havoc caused in the enemy’s ranks, to captures of 
prisoners and war material, and to occupation of terrain previously 
held by our antagonists, achievement has on each occasion been 
out of all proportion to: the losses sustained by our side. The 
memorable combat of October 4, which delivered the southern 
end of the Passchendaele Ridge into the hands of our troops, may 
perhaps be reckoned as the most striking one-day victory won by 
the British Army in this war. Traversing water-logged flats on 
the extreme left, the French under General Antoine contributed 
in brilliant style to the success on October 9, a day when, as on 
the 12th, the elements fought strenuously on the side of the 
Hun. Very serious losses have been inflicted upon the Germans 
in this sequence of triumphs, their one attempt to retrieve 
defeat by counter-attacks on a grand scale proving disastrous to 
them. Territory has passed into the hands of the Allies which 
is of transcendent tactical value. The portents point to yet 
further momentous gains by our forces in this quarter before 
the winter definitely sets in, and it looks as if our side was to find 
itself in a paramount position in West Flanders as a result of the 
great British offensive of 1917. 
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Sir D. Haig’s sequence of victories in Flanders has tended to 
distract public attention from the extent to which he and his 
splendid Army are playing the leading réle in the conduct of the 
Allies’ operations as a whole. Eminently gratifying as have been 
such events as the triumphs of Messines and north of the Menin 
Road, these are merely incidents in the evolution of a grandiose 
strategical plan. It is the indirect, rather than the direct, effect 
produced by those steady indomitable advances beyond the Yser 
that is deciding the issue of the war. Our troops on the Western 
Front hold the best divisions of the Teuton host in their grip. 
They have inflicted terrible punishment upon the enemy and they 
are surely, if slowly, breaking the spirit of the German soldiery. 
They have forbidden Hindenburg to divert the army corps that 
he has gathered for the defence of Flanders to other arenas, where 
reinforcements are sorely needed to stiffen the wilting armies of 
the Central Powers. Profiting by the situation which Haig and 
his men have created, the French have been able to deal a tre- 


mendous blow near Verdun in that dramatic fashion of theirs, - 


and have restored the position before their inviolate place of arms 
to what it was when the Germans launched their last great offen- 
sive nineteen months ago. It is owing to British pressure on the 
fringe of the Low Countries that Vienna had to pray in vain for 
troops to be sent to meet Cadorna’s devastating strokes north of 
Gorizia. That the Great General Staff in Berlin have been unable 
to get together legions sufficient to overwhelm the Rumanian 
army, which has fought so gallantly under most depressing condi- 
tions, is due to what has been occurring on the Western Front, 
and the enemy has been slow to take advantage of the debacle 
of our Eastern Ally in Galicia and near Riga because he has been 
unable to spare troops from France and Flanders. For the past 
four months Haig has been calling the tune. He has been calling 
it even during those periods of apparent lull when his commumiqués 
have confined themselves to the record of minor alarums and 
excursions. The enemy has had to dance to that tune. The 
British Army is the dominating factor in the European War 
to-day, and while we must give all due credit to the fortitude 
and the prowess of his men, to the sterling leadership of his 
regimental officers, to the efficiency of his administrative services, 
to the craftsmanship of his divisional commanders, his army 
corps commanders, and his army commanders, and to the aptitude 
and enthusiastic loyalty of his own immediate staff, we are 
bound to acknowledge that it is in no small degree due to 
the grit and the abilities of the Commander-in-Chief himself 
that the military resources of the Empire occupy the centre 
of stage at the beginning of the fourth year of world-wide 
conflict. 
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Although a cavalry soldier and endowed with the instincts of 
a leader of horse, Sir Douglas’s mode of making war in 1916-17 
has not been of the showy kind. His bent is to make sure of 
victory before committing any portions of his forces to some 
particular undertaking. He thinks it worth while to tarry a few 
days longer, perfecting the design and filling in the chinks, rather 
than to put in execution a plan, incomplete in some of its details, 
for the sake of precipitating events. It is hardly a modus operandi 
warranted to excite the enthusiasm of people here at home, and his 
principle of conducting operations may not satisfy the cravings 
of impatient politicians for immediate results, but he is playing 
a great game and is playing it after the manner of a Great Captain. 

It is deplorable that at such a juncture we should have a 
considerable body of troops interned in Macedonia, which if the 
were at his disposal would enable the Field-Marshal to act wit 
even greater effect than he has been doing on the Western Front 
—a single division may sometimes prove a priceless accession of 
strength even to such big armies as Plumer and Gough and 
Horne have been handling during the summer and the autumn. 
Still, we may surely now assume that the most ardent advocates 
of dissemination of force in this country have come to realize the 
drawbacks to the policy of Little Packets. To expect them to grasp 
what would be involved in shifting troops from Flanders towards 
the Isonzo to help the Italians crush the Dual Monarchy, or in 
transferring divisions from Western Europe to Salonika in search of 
some unattainable object, or in transporting armaments from Artois 
to Palestine so as to compass the fall of Jerusalem, would be to 
expect too much. What such nomadic handling of great armies 
means in respect to waste of power, to loss of time, and to strain 
on communications and shipping resources, is beyond their 
comprehension. They seem unable to realize that the Central 
Powers can move troops from Flanders to the Julian Alps or to 
the Balkans faster than we can. But even the amateur strategist 
must be beginning to enjoy some glimmerings of the truth and 
must be learning, a little late in the day, that in this war the 
Western Front represents the decisive theatre. Sir D. Haig and 
Sir W. Robertson between them are overcoming folly in the 
penne of Downing Street, but they have not found it an easy 
job. 
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MILITARY BUREAUCRACY AND 
REVOLUTION 


Tue leading statesmen of the Allies have assured us that the first 
step towards a peaceful community of nations is the smashing of 
German military domination. In the very nature of the case 
this can mean nothing less than the smashing of the present 
system of German Government, and since this is the most highly 
organized in the world, we are confronted with a mighty tall 
order. What really is this system of government, and wherein 
does it differ from our own ? 

It is customary to refer to Germany as an autocracy. It is. 
But it is of prime importance for us to understand that its auto- 
cratic head wields such tremendous power in virtue of the fact 
that he is the apex of the most complete bureaucratic system of © 
history. Germany is not unlike a colossal but perfectly working 
switchboard, the owner and director of which is the Kaiser, while 
the immediate operator is the Imperial Chancellor, who makes 
and breaks connexions at his master’s direction. And so on 
down through the entire system of millions of officials, high and 
low. Each is directly responsible to the chief next above him in 
rank. Neither the system nor anybody in it is responsible to 
the people. Moreover Germany is not only a bureaucracy, but a 
military bureaucracy, inasmuch as the military and not the civil 
State is the ideal. 

William IT has never been the least reticent about proclaiming 
that he is not responsible to the people. In 1891, after his 
dismissal of Bismarck, he informed his subjects that : “ One, and 
only one, is lord of the land, and I am that one.” A little later 
he said to the Prussian Guard: “ You have sworn fidelity to me, 
which means that you are now soldiers. You have surrendered 
yourselves to me body and soul. For you there is only one 
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enemy, and that is my enemy. In the present machinations of 
the Socialists it may happen that I order you to shoot down your 
own relatives, brothers, even your parents—may God spare such 
necessity—but even then you must follow my command without 
demur.” A few months later: ‘The soldier shall not have a 
will of his own. You have all one will, and that is my will; there 
is only one law, and that is my law.” 

The people have accepted this, which they reverently and 
gloriously call discipline. It is, and it is about as susceptible to 
Allied verbal argument as a man-eating tiger would be to the 
billing and cooing of a conscientious objector. 

During the next score of years, with their “ turbulent scenes in 
the Reichstag,” and growth of “ anti-militaristic Socialism,” and 
other titbits of cabled news, Democracy made such tremendous 
strides in Germany that the Kaiser could fittingly display to an 
admiring nation this democratic gem at Kénigsberg: “ It was on- 
this spot that my grandfather in his own right placed the royal 
crown of Prussia upon his head, insisting once again that it was 
bestowed upon him by the grace of God alone, and not by parlia- 
ments and meetings and decisions of the people. He thus regarded 
himself as the chosen instrument of heaven, and as such carried 
out his duties as a ruler and a lord. I consider myself such an 
instrument of heaven, and shall go on my way without regard to 
the views and opinions of the day.” 

Some of the outside world gasped and rubbed their eyes, some 
said, “How funny!” But the people of Germany went on 
making new streets and city squares and reverently affixing to 
them the names Wilhelm and Hohenzollern and Kaiser. 

Yet the German Emperor does not exercise power simply 
through a combination of mailed fist and caprice. Germany has 
a real Constitution, though it so happens, as I shall show, that 
the German Constitution is the written negation of the positive 
principles of constitutional government as we understand those 
principles. In 1848 Frederick William IV yielded to pressure 
and granted his subjects a constitution—a weird document, 
according to our lights, but, still, a constitution. In 1867 the 
Governments—note, not of the"people—of the twenty-two States 
comprising the North German Bund, or Federation, developed a 
constitution from this at the instigation of Prussia. This was 
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extended in 1871 into the Imperial Constitution. It is a 
crowning monument of Prussia and all that Prussia stands for, 
William I was right when he exclaimed: “Germany is an en- 
larged Prussia.” 

Article 11 of this constitution decrees that “it shall be the 
duty of the Kaiser to represent the Empire among the nations, to 
declare war and conclude peace in the name of the Empire, to 
enter into alliances and treaties with foreign States, to accredit 
and receive ambassadors.” There is a qualification, however, 
which says that for a declaration of war in the name of the Empire 
the consent of the Bundesrat is required, unless the attack is made 
upon the federal territory or its coasts. 

To the reader unfamiliar with the ways and wiles of Prussian 
documents this might appear a considerable check upon the 
autocracy of the Kaiser. It certainly would be if the Bundesrat 
were responsible to the people, but it is not. It is not an Upper 
House, similar to the United States Senate, as it has been por- 
trayed during the war by a zealous American professorial pro- 
tagonist of Kaiserism. It is an institution peculiar to the consti- 
tutional system of Germany—the master-stroke of a masterful 
document which in true Bismarckian fashion gives the docile 
populace privileges with the right hand and takes them away 
with the left. The Bundesrat, or Federal Council, is a body of 
delegates appointed by the rulers of the several States. Prussia 
appoints seventeen, Bavaria six, Saxony and Wiirtemberg four 
each, and so on, to a total of fifty-eight. It is not in the main a 
deliberative body, since the delegates act according to instructions, 
each delegation voting a solid vote. 

But Prussia, with seventeen votes out of fifty-eight, has not 
a majority, you will say. True. And true also is the interesting 
fact that Prussia has made provision for this in the Imperial 
Constitution. Observe two important exceptions to the majority 
rule in the Bundesrat. 

(1) Where there is a division of opinion concerning proposed 
legislation on military affairs, navy, tariff, and certain taxes, a8 
well as the arrangements proposed for carrying out the tariff and 
tax laws, the vote of Prussia is decisive if it is cast in favour of 
maintaining the status quo. 

(2) Amendments to the Constitution shall be considered 
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rejected when they have against them fourteen votes in the 
Bundesrat. 

All of which means that reactionary anti-democratic Junker 
Prussia can constitutionally preserve the German menace of 
militarism. Furthermore, “‘ Prussia” in these constitutional 
divisions does not include certain adjacent States which are at 
one with Prussia in ideas and practices, most important of which 
are the medizeval Mecklenburgs, where all power and privilege 
continue to rest in the Ritter, or knights, who possess the land. 
And, finally, the heads of all German States may be counted to 
stand with the King of Prussia, who is at the same time practically 
Emperor of Germany (though constitutionally German Emperor), 
against any Innovation tending seriously to weaken princely and 
royal power. They can do this constitutionally through the 
Bundesrat, which is actually nothing more nor less’ than a true 
“trade union of sovereigns.” 

On the surface the Reichstag is an ideal legislative body of 
the people’s representatives, elected on a suffrage granting to 
every male above the age of twenty-four the right to cast a secret i 
ballot. The length of term is five years. 

The Imperial Constitution guarantees that the meetings shall | 
be open to the public. For the stranger, unfamiliar with the 
tricks and loopholes of the German system, to attend these 
debates is for him to believe Germany a land of unrestricted } 
speech, and when the Social Democrats have the floor—or in this ; 

| 
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body the platform—that the German Empire is on the verge of 
becoming the most democratic of democracies. In this he would 
be sadly misled, even as the world has been sadly misled, for he | 
would ultimately find that the proportion of democratic legislation f 
growing out of gales of talk is abysmally lower than in any other i 
Parliament in the world. 
Why ? 
The reason is a constitutional one. 
Certain parallels and differences of government are useful at i 
this point. In the democracies of the world sovereignty is based ! 
upon the will of the people. They constitute the broad founda- i 
tion, then come the people’s representatives in Parliament, higher i 
still the members of the Cabinet, who in some cases, as in Britain, 
are likewise Members of Parliament by virtue of popular election, 
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then the Prime Minister, and finally the Sovereign—a triangle 
based upon the people and with the Sovereign at the apex. This 
plan, with but slight variations, applies to all democracies, some- 
times with the substitution, as in the United States, of an elective 
instead of a hereditary head. 

In Germany there is indeed a Parliament, in this case the 
Reichstag, containing the people’s representatives, and hence 
based upon the people’s will, but there the similarity ends—a 
similarity which has helped to confuse the world and soothe it 
while Germany prepared, a similarity intended by Bismarck, 
not only to sop, but to confuse, the German people themselves. 
Instead of the unbroken succession of steps from the people to 
the chief executive of the democracy, there is an all-important 
break after the people-Reichstag step, and another series of steps 
begins to descend. The Kaiser at the top, exercising authority, 
not by the will of the people, but by the grace of God, arbitrarily 
appoints an Imperial Chancellor and Ministers of all departments 
of State, men responsible to him alone, and dismissed by him at 
pleasure. They meet the representatives of the people only to 
bring before them Bills to be passed, and they achieve the passage 
of some of these in a manner peculiar to the German system. 

This leads us to yet another important difference between the 
Parliaments of democracy and the Reichstag. The former 
normally consist of two main Parties, one of which holds the res 
of power until the people demand a change. The opposite is 
true of the Reichstag, where Parties are constantly tending to 
disintegrate. The absence of power to form Cabinets and under- 
take the constructive work of governing liberates all Parties to go 
their devious ways. 

Since, according to the Constitution, a majority vote of both 
the Reichstag and the Bundesrat (the Federal Council, the 
members of which are appointed and instructed by the rulers of 
the several States, and represent these rulers and not the people) 
is necessary for legislative Acts, it is necessary for the Government 
to manipulate these various Parties. They do this through the 
so-called institution of the “ Block,” i.e. the playing off of com- 
bination against combination. For example, if the Conservatives 
desire a certain measure which is opposed by the Social Democrats, 
the Chancellor can say to the former: “ Modify your opposition 
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to the Social Democrats or your measure will be defeated.” And 
likewise to the Social Democrats: ‘“‘ Withdraw some of your 
opposition to the Conservatives or you will not get your measure 
through.” Thus by forcing opposing Parties to compromise their 
most extreme demands the hands of the Government are freed to 
deal with those phases of the respective Bills which the Govern- 
ment most desires, and on which contending Parties could be 
forced to compromise on the pain of receiving nothing at all. Not 
only individual Parties, or factions, but groups of Parties, or 
“ Blocks,” are thus pitted against each other, neutralized, and 
forced into compromise, in order to enable the Government to 
force through those legislative measures regarded as necessary and 
beneficial. The famous Wehrbeitrag of 1913, or extra military 
tax covering three years, was a case in point. 

When the Kaiser feels that the Chancellor has become worn 
out at the game, he condolingly “ accepts his resignation,” and 
arbitrarily appoints a new medicine-man who can open up a fresh 
bag of tricks. This is the rdle which Michaelis is playing at 
present. 

Suppose, however, that though there is no question of the 
Chancellor going, he cannot arrange his “ Blocks.” What power 
has the Reichstag to embarrass the Government ? The tremen- 
dously important check, it would appear upon first consideration, 
of refusing to vote credits. This, however, German jurists agree, 
does not mean the regular budget, but only extraordinary sources 
of new revenue, such as war loans. At this point, however, the 
Imperial Constitution comes to the aid of the Government. The 
naughty House can be dissolved and a. new one elected within 
sixty days which will convene within ninety days. This happened 
in 1878, 1887, 1893, and 1906, but it is highly illuminating that 
on each occasion the people repudiated their own representatives 
and sanctioned. the Government proposals—not necessarily because 
they really favoured them, but because in the kindergarten stage 
of their political life they were awed by the firm stand of the 
Government. 

The facts just given are important to keep in mind if one will 
correctly understand the course of inner German politics in the 
future, especially if the time should come when Germany as a 
whole definitely feels that the pressure is too great to any longer 
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permit success. That stage has never been reached. The clouds 
have gathered, but never so completely that the sun has not 
pierced them at times. 

The Reichstag has nothing to say about the conduct of the 
war. It holds no debates upon prisoner questions or raidi 
from the air. But it could precipitate a crisis by refusal to vote 
a war loan, in which case, if the army remained loyal, the Govern- 
ment would probably go ahead without the Reichstag sanction, 
This would of course be contrary to law, but as such should not 
occasion undue surprise in the non-German world outside the 
loyal little band of Stockholm Conference mourners. 

It is my opinion, however, that the Reichstag will do no such 
thing. The war will probably reach a stage—a stage still below the 
horizon—when the Reichstag may demand a definite programme 
of peace terms from the Government, various Parties may threaten 
in order to get certain pet concessions, but it is safe to bet there 
will be no crash in Germany through a Reichstag refusal to vote 
credits to carry on the war. 

Prussia is not merely the largest State in the German Empire, 
it is the preponderating and predominating State, and has a legal 
status as such in the provisions of the Imperial Constitution. 

Prussia, however, has certain peculiarities of its own. Although 
the citizens of the Empire enjoy equal suffrage when voting for 
members of the Reichstag, the citizens of Prussia enjoy only 
suffrage when voting for members of the Prussian Landtag, or 
Parliament. Voters are divided into three classes according to 
the total amount of the State taxes paid in each electoral district. 
These three classes choose the members of an electoral college, 
who then elect the members of the House. Some 260 wealthy 
taxpayers elect one-third ; 870,000 taxpayers elect one-third, and 
6,500,000 ordinary citizens elect one-third. Strange as it may 
seem, the last actually vote at times with real enthusiasm in a 
system which then permits the first two classes, for the most part 
Conservatives, to cheerfully and almost completely freeze out the 
6,500,000 in the election of members for the House. An 
ingenious arrangement, to be sure, and a glowing testimonial to 
the little circle of Prussian gods who magically persuade the 
masses that the form is the substance. 

These gods secure further power unto themselves by reserving 
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for the King the power to appoint the president of each of the 
twelve provinces into which Prussia is divided. Each province is 
further divided into two or more districts, thirty-five in all. At 
the head of each is a district president, also appointed by the 
Crown. There is a further division into nearly five hundred 
Kreise, or circles, each governed by a Landrat, who is also 
appointed by the Crown. 

Though to a great extent these men govern excellently, most 
of them are prone to the officiousness of a bureaucratic system. 
They and other high officials often exert a pernicious influence, 
especially in the rural regions, by weeding out independent 
tendencies and. bending the wills of the individuals under them to 
subservience to absolute monarchical ideas and to vote accordingly, 
or hounding them until they seek refuge in other lands. 

Descending through the system the petty officiousness of the 
lower officials becomes a curse in the eyes of the man brought up 
under democratic institutions. To be sure, many positions in 
the police, railway, and post give preference to non-commissioned 
officers—the notorious Unteroffiziere—who transfer the brow- 
beating tactics they employed for years upon fresh recruits to the 
people of everyday life with whom they come in contact in their 
new positions. But they are by no means the only offenders, and, 
on the whole, the individuals who comprise the German bureau- 
cracy are cowed by those above them, and they all unite in cowing 


.those outside the system. It is difficult for a private person to 


get redress in the case of abuse of authority, unless the case is 
flagrant, inasmuch as the very men who pass judgment are part 
of the system and have a bias in upholding it. 

That there is much chafing under all this is true, but it is 
equally true that most Germans delight in or acquiesce to the 
system. 

In all countries, to a greater or lesser extent, only the few care 
to assume chances in the matter of earning a living. The many 
prefer a sure thing. The Imperial Government and the various 
State Governments can offer millions of citizens a “ sure thing,” 
since, in addition to the enormous machinery of actual governing, 
these Governments own, in some cases partly and in others 
entirely, the post, railways, canals, telegraph and telephone, 
forests, coal, iron, potash and other mines, iron-smelting works, 
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tobacco and porcelain factories, banks, lotteries, medicinal baths 
and springs, amber-works and breweries. In Prussia, for example, 
the State is the largest mine operator. Thus millions of Germans 
who have passed civil service examinations and have a “sure 
thing,” and millions of other Germans who hope to pass into the 
civil service, or have their sons pass into it, can be counted upon 
to support the existing form of government. 

But the directors of the German nation do not stop at this. 
Scientific in all things, they make an asset of vanity, and exercise 
further control over servants of various degrees, including pro- 
fessors and business men. Much has been written about the 
ludicrous extremes to which Germans carry title-worship, but the 
following case, by no means exceptional, may not be amiss. A 
few years before the war the draughtsmen of the Imperial Navy 
Yard at Kiel became dissatisfied and demanded more money. 
The Government met the situation by refusing to grant their 
monetary demands, but laid before them a programme of social 
advancement instead. After a definite number of years a 
draughtsman would be permitted to use the title Konstructionsrat 
(Construction Councillor). Another period of years and he would 
become Gehewmer Konstructionsrat (Privy Construction Councillor). 
Another period, and Wirklich Geheimer Konstructionsrat (Genuinely 
Privy Construction Councillor). Finally, Wirklich Geheimer Expe- 
dierender Konstructionsrat. In addressing him you say the whole 
thing right through from beginning to end, and you put the same 
ponderous mass on the envelope of the letter which you write to 
him. If you do not, he will not like you. Indeed, cases of 
Beleidigung (insult) for knowingly failing to accord a man his 
proper title are not infrequent in the German courts. The 
draughtsmen at Kiel were delighted with the plan proposed, and 
offered up thanks to a benevolent Government. The title system 
is only one of the numerous bonds that weld the German to his 
Government. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the German 
does not cite any solid arguments in favour of his system of 
government judged by the material results accomplished under 
it. He will tell you that his system prevents a majority Party 
playing politics for the spoils of office, and that “ graft ” in public 
expenditures is practically eliminated. He can point with justi- 
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fiable pride to the sane and excellent business management of his 
cities under expert department heads, with mayors who are 
appointed because they have made a professional study of the 
business of running a city, and not elected because possessed of 
political abilities. 

If the Ministerial heads of the bureaucracy are benevolent 
and endowed with wisdom they can accomplish more than would 
usually be possible in a democracy with its present flaws. Their 
highly organized and smoothly working system of government 
enables them scientifically to frame and secure the passage of 
banking, tariff, shipping, manufacturing, and trade measures 
conducive to tremendous material power. The leaders of State 
are not Simon Legrees lashing profits from toiling subjects. 
Nearly always they are hard-working men who advocate almost 
every reform but political. In respect of the last, however, their 
views continue quite in accord with those of Frederick William IV, 
who was prone to talk of the “limited intelligence” of the 
subject. 

Thus, while we may generously admire much of what the 
system has accomplished materially for Germany, and at the 
same time merely shrug our shoulders if it has made the German 
@ machine cog instead of an individual, we can no longer remain 
indifferent if the machine cog is part of a weapon aimed at our 
destruction. 

Such will be the réle of the German citizen until the Imperial 
Constitution is so completely altered that even Bismarck would 
not recognize it. Under it all German soldiers take an oath of 
fidelity to the Kaiser, and they have been reared from babyhood, 
not only to obey him, but torevere him. The Constitution gives 
him, furthermore, the sole power to make peace. But we say that 
it is useless to make peace with him. So it is. 


D. THomas CurTIN 
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FRESH LIGHT ON HALDANEISM : 
THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 


On September 1, 1917, the Manchester Guardian published an 
article five columns long in vindication of Lord Haldane’s various 
missions to Germany. One of the headings to this article ran: 
“The Kaiser and the Bagdad Railway: A Page of Secret 
History.” Two days afterwards deep called unto deep, and the 
Daily Chronicle published an article from “a special correspon- 
dent ” who professed to give another but very similar account 
of Lord Haldane’s missions. To these two statements must be 
added the story contained in Mr. Harold Begbie’s book, The 
Vindication of Great Britain (published in 1916), which is merely 
an attempt to vindicate Lord Haldane. Mr. Begbie makes one 
or two allusions to Lord Haldane’s share in the Bagdad Railway 
scheme. I propose to examine here all these versions of Lord 
Haldane’s attempt to involve Great Britain in Germany’s Bagdad 
enterprise, which very nearly succeeded. -Though the point is 
of no importance, I should like to explain that, to the best of my 
recollection, I have never joined in the attacks on Lord Haldane, 
either within the last few years or at any other time. I have 
always been in full agreement with the criticisms of Lord Haldane 
published in the National Review and elsewhere ; but after pro- 
longed search I cannot find that I ever wrote anything on the 
subject myself. I should not have intervened now were it not 
that the statements made in the Manchester Guardian nae 
the Bagdad Railway scheme are inaccurate, and are calcula 

gravely to mislead the public. They culminate in the astonishing 
and most unwarrantable assertion that the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment initialled six weeks before the war—which has never been 
published—was “‘ very favourable to England” and “ gave to 
us as much as we have got now after hard fighting in the Mesopo- 
tamia campaign.” Even the diplomatists of Berlin have never 
said anything so entirely without foundation. At the present 
moment our armies hold by conquest the whole of the vilayet of 
Basra, and the greater part of the vilayet of Bagdad, as well as 
the city of Bagdad itself. So far as I have been able to ascertam, 
the Anglo-German Agreement of 1914 gave us nothing but the 
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right to appoint a couple of British directors on the Bagdad 
Railway Company. This was the “settlement” which Lord 
Haldane’s apologists pretend to regard as “very favourable to 
England.” 

‘For a very long time I was greatly puzzled to. know why the 
British Government ever reopened negotiations about the Bagdad 
Railway after Mr. Balfour had dropped the whole business like 
a hot potato in 1903. I could not find out who was the man who 
set the machinery in motion again, and acted as Germany’s 
cat’s-paw.* To me it was a mystery, for this country had long 
before repudiated the whole enterprise. In 1903, it may be 
remembered, Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne very nearly made 
one of the worst blunders ever committed by a British Govern- 
ment. Misled by financiers, and careless of the alarm expressed 
by the Government of India, they were on the verge of committing 
Great Britain to a partnership with Germany in the construction 
of the Bagdad Railway. The terms offered by Germany were 
monstrous. We were to agree to an increase in the Turkish 
Customs duties for the benefit of this precious railway ; we were 
to “sack” the P. and O., and send the Indian mails through 
Germany and Turkey instead of through France and Italy; we 
were to arrange for a terminus at Koweit, thereby breaking down 
our own paramountcy in the Persian Gulf; and yet Germany 
was to retain overwhelming predominance in the control of the 
lme. This extraordinary scheme, the outcome of Mr. Balfour’s 
casual inattention and of Lord Lansdowne’s ingenuous character, 
was suddenly blown to smithereens by the National Review and 
the Times. On April 23, 1903, Mr. Balfour was compelled to 
announce in the House of Commons that the British Government 
had “decided not to give the assurances required.” It should 
be noted that Great Britain simply declined to participate. We 
did not then, or at any other time, actively oppose the Bagdad 
Railway, as we ought to have done. Our statesmen were always 
oblivious of the danger of a German line to the Middle East. 
This is not surprising, because they knew very little about the 
question. Mr. Balfour was apparently under the impression that 
the line was to penetrate “the defiles of the Caucasus.” His 
defective geographical knowledge is on a par with that of Mr. 
Begbie, who last year appeared to cherish the delusion that 
moped is in Persia. Mr. Begbie described “ the impulsive, eager, 
and dreaming Bagman of the German Empire fighting for his 
permanent way across the ancient pastures of Persia.” 


: See my articles, “‘ Why help the Bagdad Railway ?” in the National Review for 
April 1911; “The Myths of Mesopotamia,” May 1911; ‘‘ The Baron and his Bagdad 
ong il June 1912; ‘“ What has ‘become of the Anglo-German Agreement ?” 

arch 1915, 
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The Bagdad Railway scheme languished after Great Britain’s 
definite refusal to have anything to do with it, but early in 1908 

it began mysteriously to revive. No onlooker like myself ever 
understood its half-furtive reappearance in 1908 until the publica- 
tion of Mr. Begbie’s book last year, followed last September by 
the Manchester Guardian article. On June 2, 1908, the German 
Bagdad Railway Company signed a fresh Convention with the 
Turkish Government, on financial matters and also with regard 
to proposed extensions of the line. One of the signatories was 
Dr. Helfferich. Within six weeks the Turkish Revolution began, 
and Enver and ‘the Committee proclaimed in Salonika the con- 
stitution which they have since so grossly disregarded. The 
Bagdad Railway project instantly vanished mto the background, 
but the Germans continued to push their scheme. In June 1909 
Herr von Gwinner, the chairman of the company, published in 
an English review an article entitled “ The Bagdad Railway and 
the Question of British Co-operation,” which was obviously meant 
to invite Great Britain to join the scheme once more. The Times 
of January 3, 1910, published a telegram from its Berlin corte- 
spondent, quoting a statement of the Frankfurter Zeitung that 
Sir Ernest Cassel had been to Berlin to discuss the question of 
British financial participation in the Bagdad project. There are 
masses of details showing how the proposal was continuously and 
deftly thrust before the British public during all this period, but 
I forbear to quote them. The whole movement culminated in 
debates in both Houses of Parliament in March and April 1911, 
in which various justly angry members demanded to know if it 
was true that Great Britain was again being dragged into the 
Bagdad intrigue at the heels of Germany. On March 8, 1911, 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon made a halting and evasive statement, 
but on March 23 he admitted under pressure that “‘ the Turkish 
Government have made certain proposals to us which they desire 
should be regarded as confidential.” He further said : “ I specially 
wish to keep the atmosphere what I may call genial at the present 
time ;”’ and he also observed: “I frankly want to see an agree- 
ment, because, if an agreement is come to which is satisfactory 
to Turkey, to ourselves, and to Germany, it will at any rate 
remove one possible cause of political friction.” 

Two observations are necessary on this extraordinary speech 
by Viscount Grey, whose conduct regarding Bagdad would be 
inexplicable throughout did we not know now that the “ nigger 
in the wood-pile ” was Lord Haldane, who in the matter of the 
Bagdad Railway had plainly hypnotized his friend and colleague. 
The first observation is that Germany’s tactics of 1903 were 
cleverly changed, and that Turkey was being put forward as the 
negotiator, while Germany lurked in the background. The second 
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point is that, as I have insisted a thousand times, there was never 
any cause of honest friction. Germany had got her Railwa 
Convention. We never stopped her from building her line. We 
had no power to do so. All we had said was that we would not 
find any of the money, nor would we become partners with her. 
But Germany was playing a very different game. She wanted 
to drag us into the Bagdad affair. Her cynical idea was to 
make us pay for the knife with which she meant to cut our throat 
in India, and she very nearly had her way. Writing on this 
subject in the National Review in April and May 1911, I said : 


The British Government is being deftly led into a trap once more, as it was nearly 


~ ed eight years ago. . . . In the midst of all the interminable digcussions about the 


Bagdad Railway, it never seems to occur to anybody to ask why we should participate 
init atall.... 

There is no demand on the part of the people of this country for co-operation in 
building a German railway in Asia Minor, with a terminus two thousand miles from 
our nearest naval base. The only persons deeply interested, both in England and 
France, are groups of financiers. . . . It is due to the Government to say that, like 
their predecessors, they are ingenuous dupes in this matter. . . . The only thought in 
their innocent hearts is the pleasure of truckling to Germany. .. . 

One would have thought that in such an undertaking Ministers would at least have 
laid before the nation a clear and explicit explanation why they proposed to dash into 
the heart of Mesopotamia. From first to last no single Minister has vouchsafed a 
careful and considered statement of reasons, or any cogent reasons at all... . 

However “ genial ” may be the atmosphere created by Sir Edward Grey, it is never 
very clear; it is generally suffused by a roseate haze which makes it difficult to see 
whither we are really drifting; and he will be fortunate if in the long run hie cherished 
atmosphere is not shattered by the merciless sound of guns. 


All this time, as I have indicated, I was mystified by the 
persistence with which the question of British participation in 
the Bagdad Railway was being pressed, although neither the 
country nor Parliament wanted to have anything to do with it. 
The name of Lord Haldane never occurred to me, especially as 
this was before his famous visit to Berlin in 1912; but the Man- 
chester Guardian lets the cat out of the bag as follows : 


In November 1907 the Kaiser came to Windsor, and the writer is in a position to 
give for the first time the facts of a remarkable attempt made by the Kaiser to negotiate 
an agreement about the Bagdad Railway. Lord Haldane was at Windsor most of 
the time. On the first evening the Kaiser took him aside and said how sorry he was 
that there was so much friction over the Bagdad Railway. He asked what it was 
that we really wanted. The answer was that we wanted a gate to protect India from 
troops coming down the new railway. Asked what he meant by gate, Lord Haldane 
said, “‘ The control of the farthest-off section of the railway, the one nearest the Persian 
Gulf.” “TI will give you the gate,” replied the Kaiser. This was the beginning of 
negotiations with regard to the Begdad Railway, which were regarded with exceeding 
hopefulness at the time. 


Mr. Begbie’s version is shorter, but is very much the same. 


The whole story is an astonishing revelation of the way our 


foreign affairs were conducted under Viscount Grey. Lord 
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Haldane was not Foreign Secretary, but Minister for War. With- 
out reference to the Cabinet, or to Viscount Grey himself, or to 
the Government of India, who were intimately concerned ; in 
defiance of the spirit of Viscount Grey’s Anglo-Russian Convention 
(then only just concluded) in which we deliberately confined our 
Persian sphere of influence to Seistan in order to avoid entangle- 
ments at the head of the Gulf, Lord Haldane was apparentl 
permitted to conclude with the Kaiser what Mr. Begbie ol 
“some kind of verbal agreement.” This was only four years 
after Mr. Balfour’s Government, at the bidding of Parliament 
and the Press, had renounced all connexion with the Bagdad 
scheme; and so secretly was the thing done that nearly four 
more years elapsed before Viscount Grey made any admission on 
the subject in the House of Commons. 

The Manchester Guardian goes on to suggest that the Foreign 
Office, doubtless remembering its new Convention, proposed that 
Russia should be consulted and should have a share in the Bagdad 
scheme ; and both the Guardian and Mr. Begbie imply that the 
Windsor “agreement ” soon broke down because the Kaiser's 
Ministers were not willing that Russia should participate. These 
suggestions are in every respect unfounded. The theory which 
Lord Haldane’s apologists advance is that his 1907 “‘ agreement” 
was dropped, and that nothing more happened until he made a 
fresh arrangement about the Bagdad Railway when he went 
to Berlin in 1912. What really happened was, as I have shown, 
that the whole Bagdad question was temporarily held - by 
the Turkish Revolution, but that Germany and le friends in 
this country went on working steadily to try to drag Great Britain 
into the project. So far from there being any German objection 
to Russia, a Russo-German Agreement about the Bagdad Rail- 
way, and about Russian railway schemes in Persia, was negotiated 
by the Kaiser and the Tsar at Potsdam in 1910, and published 
in Petrograd on August 19, 1911. Viscount Grey, as I have also 
shown, admitted in March 1911 that secret negotiations were in 
progress between Great Britain and Turkey (with Germans in the 
ante-room). The suggestion that Lord Haldane started the 
Bagdad business for a second time when he went to Berlin m 
1912, after it had been dormant for some years, is entirely fictitious. 
He started it in 1907, and it went on ever afterwards until war 
broke out. It was debated in Parliament four times during 1911. 
In this, as in many other respects, the Manchester Guardian story 
is the clumsiest concoction I have ever seen. As for Mr. Begbie, 
he simply does not know his subject. 

I will now turn to the jan’s account of Lord Haldane’s 
mission to Berlin in 1912, which begins with the ridiculous state- 
ment that “ the choice of Haldane was made by Sir Edward Grey, 
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who had formed the highest opinion of Lord Haldane’s diplomatic 
abilities after the events already narrated in this article at Windsor 
in 1907.” Was there ever such humbug? It is understood that 
the two Ministers were close friends, and even lived together. 
What had Lord Haldane done at Windsor in 1907? He had 
suffered himself to be completely fooled by the principal author 
of the “ Willy-Nicky ” telegrams, had consented to join blindfold 
in a scheme which was male meant to overthrow British power 
in Asia, and—as I pomted out in 1911 without knowing who 
was the real culprit—had led the Government into a trap. All 
these Haldane “disclosures” and “ explanations” reveal one 
thing. They reveal a picture of an inordinately vain and pompous 
and exceedingly gullible man. Every attempt at wiusealiin 
makes Lord Haldane’s position worse. 

The Guardian says that at Lord Haldane’s first interview with 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg on February 8, 1912, the Chancellor 
suggested “an agreement with regard to Africa and the Bagdad 
Railway.” This is the first mention of Africa. On February 10 
“suggestions were put forward on either side with regard to 
railway policy in the Middle East. England was to make no 
objection to the completion of the Bagdad Railway.” But 
when had England made objection? She had only declined in 
1903 to join ‘the plot and to join in finding the money; and in 
1911 Viscount Grey had stated that he was actually considering 
(German) proposals from Turkey about the Bagdad Railway. 
This cock-and-bull story goes on to suggest that in return for 
offering no “ objection,’ England was to receive “ an exceptional 

ition’ in the Bagdad-Basra section of the railway. Lord 

aldane asked instead for “a controlling position south of 
dad.” Secondly, “Germany was to recognize English 
political interests in the Persian Gulf and in Southern Persia, 
and to assist us to get from Turkey a concession for the extension 
of the railway from Basra to Koweit.” Why on earth should 
Germany be asked in 1912 to recognize our “ interests’ in the 
Gulf? Those interests, as I have often shown, had existed 
unchallenged for three hundred years. Our first treaty with 
Persia, when we undertook to station warships in the Gulf, was 
made in 1622, before the Turks ever saw Bagdad, and long 
before Prussia became a kingdom. Why should Lord Haldane 
have taken upon himself to ask the upstart Hohenzollerns to 
recognize our ancient treaty rights in a sea where, when I first 
knew it, Germans were as unknown as Eskimos? Lord Haldane 
also said that he wanted “ to get at Koweit a concession like that 
the Germans had got at Haidar-Pasha for her [sic] Anatolian 
railways.” But under the secret agreement concluded between 
the British Government and the late Sheikh Mubarak of Koweit 
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on January 23, 1899, we had then possessed preferential and 
protective rights at Koweit for thirteen years! The statement 
about Koweit is the most flagrant thing in the whole narrative. 
At this interview the Chancellor also put forward a request for 
“some territorial rearrangements” in Africa which, says the 
anonymous writer, “need not be further particularized.” I can 
well understand the reluctance of Lord Haldane to “ particu- 
larize” the way he complaisantly and tentatively “ rearranged” 
the map of tropical Africa without any reference to the Union 
of South Africa. The story goes on to say that “ the proposals 
with regard to the Bagdad Railway ” were afterwards “ reduced 
to treaty form” and were “ actually awaiting signature ” when 
war broke out. The narrator carefully omits to mention that 
the proposals about Africa were also embodied in the same treaty, 
or in a treaty; nor does he mention that the Anglo-German 
Agreement, for which Lord Haldane now claims responsibility, 
was initialled in London by Viscount Grey and Prince Lichnowsky 
on or about June 15, 1914, sia weeks before the war, and, on Lord 
Haldane’s own admission, two years after he became acquainted 
in Berlin with Germany’s desire to dominate Europe. 

What was the nature of the Haldane Agreement? Lord 
Haldane’s apologist says that it was “ very favourable to England,” 
and that “it gave to us as much as we have got now after hard 
fighting in the Mesopotamia campaign.” These statements, 
repeated in a very modified form in the Daily Ohronicle, cannot 
possibly be true. The apologist goes on to say: “ It is only in 
the light of later happenings and with the knowledge that Turkey 
was drifting into the position of a dependency of Germany that 
any one could possibly regard these proposals as unsatisfactory.” 
But the Germanization of Turkey was a process which had been 
going on for years, and was known to all. 

The first question this country has a right to ask is: Why 
did Viscount Grey, under the influence of Lord Haldane, secretly 
frame and initial an Agreement with Germany, a Power which he 
knew was preparing to attack us? Why, twelve months after 
Lord Haldane, according to his own account, had arranged mn 
Berlin an Agreement with Germany, did Viscount Grey deny 
that such an Agreement would be made? On May 29, 1913, 
Viscount Grey said in the House of Commons, in a reference to 
the Bagdad Railway: “Our Agreement has been, or will be, 
made with Turkey. Germany will not be a party to it.” Next 
day, May 30, 1913, the German Foreign Secretary, Herr von 
Jagow, quoted in the Reichstag Viscount Grey’s remarks. He 
said that the British Foreign Secretary “had pointed out that 
the agreements were agreements between England and Turkey. 
Germany, however, had been kept aw courant of the negotiations. 
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Both the British and the German Foreign Offices were desperately 
anxious, for some reason or other, that their neighbours should 
not know of the preparation of the Haldane Agreement; and 
they were not overscrupulous in their methods of concealing it. 
Even after it was initialled, Viscount Grey said nothing about it, 
and the first announcement, which was made in Berlin on June 15, 
1914, never mentioned the word “ Africa.” When at length, on 
June 29, 1914, Viscount Grey alluded to the subject, he curtly 
said: ‘“ We have made various agreements with Turkey; we 
have made agreements also with Germany separately on the 
Bagdad Railway, and some kindred matters. We have also made 
agreements with Turkey about the Bagdad Railway and kindred 
matters, and about the Persian Gulf generally.” Viscount Grey 
evidently felt very nervous and uncomfortable, and no wonder ; 
for on the previous day the Archduke Franz Ferdinand had been 
murdered in Serajevo, and in view of his own secret dealings with 
Germany he must have wondered where he stood. Not a word 
was said about the Anglo-German Agreement being the outcome 
of Lord Haldane’s mission of 1912; and again there was complete 
silence on the subject of Africa. 

Lord Haldane is now endeavouring to hide his own colossal 
errors, and his past mischievous influence upon the policy of this 
country, by pretending that the Anglo-German Agreement which 
was initialled six weeks before the war, and of which he now 
claims to be the real author, was “very favourable” to this 
country. He is proud of the Anglo-German Agreement. He 
makes it the foremost feature of his defence and his apology. 
Very well : then let us have the full text of this wonderful Agreement, 
which carved up Africa, and created a kind of blood-brothership 
between England and Germany in Mesopotamia. So far as [ 
have ever learned, the Agreement was amazingly detrimental to 
British interests. We were to recognize the suzerainty of Turkey 
over Koweit, a claim which was entirely mythical ; and we were 
to agree to the appointment of a Turkish Resident at Koweit. 
Germany was to build the line all the way to the Gulf, and to 
have dominant control in conjunction with Turkey. All that 
Germany was to do in return was to assent to the appointment 
of two British directors on the Railway Board in order to protect 
British traders against differential rates. Meanwhile, under a 
separate Convention, Germany had obtained access to, and 
practically secured control over, the important port of Alexan- 
dretta, on the coast of Northern Syria. Such was the handful 
of Bagdad dates which Lord Haldane obtained in Berlin, or 
which was the outcome of the Bagdad phase of his mission in 
1912. If there was any other “ concession” in this wonderful 
Anglo-German Agreement, I have never heard of it, and unless 
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the contrary is shown by the publication of the text I shall believe 
that my version is correct. The withdrawal of any sham German 
or Turkish claims regarding our interests in the Persian Gulf 
were no concessions, but were covert insults in view of the 
antiquity and solidity of our position in that inland sea. 

As to the African side of the Agreement, I can only recommend 
the curious inquirer to examine a map entitled “ Africa as it 
might have been in 1916,” published by Sir Harry Johnston in 
the Geographical Journal for April 1915. It. gives Germany an 
immense belt of tropical Africa stretching from sea to sea, includ- 
ing almost all the Belgian Congo, the French Congo territory, 
and much of Portuguese West Africa; and the accompanying 
letterpress implies that this tremendous slice of Africa would 
have been one of the products of the Anglo-German Agreement. 
It is not surprising that after hostilities commenced neither Mr. 
Asquith nor Viscount Grey ever mentioned the Agreement 
initialled in June 1914. 

Lord Haldane has published his apologia through inter- 
mediaries, and upon it the public must base their verdict. He 
confesses that although he afterwards became aware of the vast 
and militant designs of Germany, he yielded to the temptations 
of the Kaiser, reopened the Bagdad negotiations, and was 
eventually instrumental in securing the framing of an Agreement 
which would have facilitated -the acquisition by Germany of her 
road to the Middle East, thereby imperilling India. He was 
also a party to “some territorial rearrangements ” which would 
have given Germany almost unbreakable control of the vast 
resources of the bulk of tropical Africa. Upon his own showing 
he was guilty, in conjunction with Viscount Grey, of the most 
incredible folly, and after three years of war he is still obtuse 
enough to boast of his achievements, There can only be one 
answer to his intolerable pretensions. A man who could be so 
blind and foolish must never be permitted to have the smallest 
vestige of power in Great Britain again. This is not an academic 
question. Lord Haldane is incessantly intriguing to return to 
office, and his fuglemen are constantly tryimg to deceive the 
British public about his past record. He appears to combine 
the vanity of a peacock with the hide of a rhinoceros, and he still 
dreams of playing a part in the conclusion of peace. This must 
never be. He was badly fooled by the Germans, and in his turn 
he badly fooled the British public. For the rest of his days his 
lot must be remorseful obscurity. 

LovaT FRASER 


THE INDUSTRIAL UNREST COMMISSION 


In previous articles * attention has been called to the wastage 
of the nation’s man-power that has gone on continuously since 
the beginning of the war; to its causes, and to the devices by 
which it has been concealed from the general public. The action 
of successive Governments in regard to labour was shown to 
have been inspired by unavowed political influences, seeking 
something besides or other than the most effective prosecution 
of the war and provision for national interests. The pursuit of 
these ulterior purposes has been allowed to supersede every sacred 
and honourable obligation that can bind a nation in arms: the 
common agreement to suspend political activities, the regard that 
is due to the lives of soldiers, the interest of the whole country 
in bringing the war to a victorious end. 

Through this cause, among others, the war has gone on much 
longer than had been expected. The strain upon the nation’s 
citizens and resources grows greater, and with it the opportunity 
to trade on the nation’s necessities. This opportunity is bemg 
used unscrupulously by the political profiteers, whether within 
the Ministry or outside it, who have captured the labour policy 
of the Government ; and of their many manceuvres perhaps the 
most audacious is the Commission on Industrial Unrest. 

Like much else in the management of the war, it was a very 
plausible scheme. Strikes had been made illegal after nearly 
a year of war; but they had nevertheless been tolerated ever 
since, and by their continued occurrence, as well as by other 
proceedings equally damaging to the nation’s cause and men, 
It had become evident either that workmen as a whole were 
spontaneously restless, or that some influences within or without 
their body were leading them to behave as if they were. Whatever 
the cause of their unrest, its mischievous effect on the interest 
of the entire country was beyond question ; and it was decided 
accordingly that the causes should be investigated by a Com- 
mission. This body was to act in eight groups of three Com- 
missioners each (in one case four), dealing respectively and simulta- 
neously with eight areas into which Great Britain was divided 


* National Review, October and November 1916, August 1917. 
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for the purpose ; and while they were to be freed from all needless 
bonds of formality that might interfere with the earliest possible 
report, they were to undertake a full, thorough, and comprehensive 
inquiry into the causes of industrial unrest, and to make recommen- 
dations to the Government. The composition of the Commission, 
if the records of its individual members were examined, might be 
open to criticism. It included a number of lawyers and several 
members of the Whitley Sub-Committee on Relations between 
Capital and Labour, whose Report was discussed in a recent 
number of this Review and is mentioned with varying degrees of 
approval in the Reports of the Commission now under discussion. 
Its standard of practical acquaintance with the problems in 
question was not high. But the criticism of individuals on 
their bare public record is unsatisfactory when it can be avoided, 
and there is no need to undertake it here. The Reports leave little 
doubt of the zeal and energy with which the Commissioners acted ; 
and as, with one exception on which nothing turns in the present 
discussion, each group was unanimous in its Report, the share of 
individual Commissioners in the result need not be examined. 
The eight groups of Commissioners duly and promptly presented 
their nine Reports, that of the North-Western Division making 
a supplementary Report on Barrow-in-Furness ; and these have 
now been published, together with an introductory Report by 
the Secretary to the Commission, and a Summary of the Reports 
by a member of the War Cabinet, Mr. G. N. Barnes. Though all 
dealing with the same questions, the nine Reports have almost as 
many different forms, and the comparison of their findings on 
any point is by no means easy. An authoritative summary is 
therefore a practical necessity if their effect is to be understood 
by the general body of the public; and that it should be under- 
stood is the more necessary because the object of the inquiries 
is to base action on their result, and the declared intention of the 
Government—a very natural and proper intention if it is carried 
out by legitimate means—has been to obtain for their measures the 
backing of a convinced public opinion. For the Reports to be 
a safe guide their conclusions must lie within the facts that are 
stated, and those facts must sufficiently represent the true situa- 
tion. For an opinion based on the Summary to be of value, that 
document must itself represent accurately and fairly the con- 
clusions that it purports to summarize. These conditions are 
not fulfilled either in the Reports or the Summary ; and in pat- 
ticular the Summary gives a picture of the Reports so distorted 
and misleading that an opinion formed on it would be a perversion 
of the facts, even if the Reports had represented them completely. 
It is, nevertheless, by these documents that the Government 
wishes the country to arrive at an opinion on matters of the most 
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vital importance to the present needs of its armies and to its 
livelihood after the war. To discuss the Reports here at length 
would be impossible in any reasonable space ; but some readers 
may care to supplement the Summary by comparing with it, 
mostly on the authority of the Reports themselves, some of the 
circumstances that it omits or misrepresents. 

The Summary describes the Commission’s inquiry as full and 
comprehensive. The facts, on the other hand, show that the 
volume of matter with which the Commissioners had to deal was 
far greater than could be examined fully in the time at disposal. 
So far, indeed, from the inquiry having been thorough and the 
evidence duly tested and weighed, most of it can have been no 
more than an undigested compilation of ex parte evidence. 
Even its bare collection in that gross form must have strained 
the attention and industry of the Commissioners. The Com- 
missions were appointed on June 12. According to the Secretary’s 
Report, they started work at various dates from June 13 to 
June 25; and on June 23 a circular was sent to them suggesting 
that in order to comply with the Prime Minister’s instructions 
no evidence should be taken after July 10, and the Reports 
should be completed on July 12 and dispatched on July 13. 
This was done with every Report except that on Barrow-in- 
Furness, which was completed and dispatched on July 16. In 
the Summary each Commission is said to have held from ten to 
thirty meetings and-to have heard from one hundred to two 
hundred witnesses. The Reports themselves do not all give the 
numbers of their sittings and witnesses by which these figures 
can be checked, but the Report for the North-Western area shows 
that the maximum number of witnesses is understated, for this 
Commission heard 258. The witnesses represented 120 bodies 
or firms, of whom 14 were private employers, and their whole 
evidence was finished in fourteen sittings. The Commission also 
considered twenty-six written communications from various bodies, 
employers, and individuals; and in addition the Chairman read 
a vast quantity of correspondence, much of which might have 
been interesting to analyse had more time been available, but 
in the circumstances were thought not to deal with the subject 
on the broad lines on which the Commissioners were instructed 
to conduct the inquiry. The extent of material that the Commis- 
sions had to handle is indicated in another way in the Report 
for Wales and Monmouthshire, where particulars are given of 
the way in which the evidence was attracted. Notices were sent 
on June 13 to sixty newspapers, and in the next few days similar 
announcements were sent to some eighty Trades and Labour 
Councils and sixty trade unions or trade-union branches. Letters 
of invitation to give evidence were also sent to the officials of all 
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the chief trade unions with any considerable body of members 
in Wales, all the chief Employers’ Associations, many individual 
employers and firms, and all Government Departments con- 
cerned. Advertisements for witnesses were inserted in ten daily 
papers. The result was 144 witnesses, heard in ten sittings, and 
a large number of written statements and memoranda. The 
Report, which is much the longest of the eight, runs into forty- 
three pages, exclusive of an appendix of five and a half pages 
containing a list of the Commission’s witnesses and of the persons 
and bodies who sent written communications; and although a 
good deal of it is given to a description of the history and 
circumstances of Welsh industry, the present and future are 
discussed at such length that what the Commissioners describe 
as their principal recommendations are no fewer than forty- 
nine. 

Facts such as these show in themselves that a full inquiry 
was out of the question. It is inconceivable that in a bare month 
any serious attempt can have been made to ascertain that 
the evidence was complete, to test it, or to harmonize or correct 
the many conflicting statements which were bound to be made. 
But to learn that the Government’s full and comprehensive 
inquiry must be taken with such reservations the reader need not 
depend on inference. Several of the Reports admit as much. 
The Commissioners for Wales say: “Considerations of time 
and space will not permit us to discuss at length all the numerous 
and varied causes that contribute to labour discontent in Wales.” 
The Report for the North-Eastern area pretends to no more 
than that it has given every opportunity for those most con- 
cerned, and any one else who wished to do so, to express their 
views ; the examination of facts as apart from views being 
apparently outside the practicable scope of the inquiry. Evidence 
to a similar effect appears in other Reports in the form of 

oss inaccuracies, obviously due to accepting ex parte evidence. 

hus the standard of men’s means of living in the London 
and South-Eastern area is said on the whole to have suffered 
a grave decline, when as a fact of common knowledge the 
majority of men have never been so well off in real wages, 
even after allowing for the rise in the cost of living. In the 
North-Western area, again, the highest figures of increased money 
earnings that were put before the Commissioners were only 
40 to 50 per cent. increase on pre-war earnings ; while as a fact 
that is only a small fraction a the increase that many men are 
making. - The situation is expressed candidly enough by the 
North-Western Commissioners themselves in words that must 
beyond question apply more or less to the whole or most of their 
colleagues : 
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We do not pretend that we have been able to do more than give a patient hearing 
to the complaints of the various witnesses . . . nor would it be possible to express 
an opinion on many of these matters without hearing a great deal of further evidence 
from officials who . . . are not available in this area. . . . No human beings, after 
listening to the mass of evidence we have heard, and reading very rapidly the interesting 
statements that have been put before us, can possibly imagine that they were in a 
position to assimilate and digest the matter that we possess. 


No thorough inquiry could, in fact, have been made in the 
time at disposal; but an appearance of completeness has been 
got by adopting or, without adoption, recording the ready-made 
opinions and ex parte statements submitted by the witnesses, 
or by incorporating, as seems to have been done by the Commis- 
sioners for Wales, conclusions and doctrines that had been formed 
before entering on the inquiry. A considerable amount of in- 
formation is contained in the Reports. The Report for Scotland 
in particular, by rejecting all political questions and confining itself 
to what is of consequence for the war, has succeeded in putting 
forward much practical advice. But by no figure of speech can 
the Commission be said to have made the thorough mquiry that 
was asked of it; and only delusion can result from accepting its 
findings as weighed and verified facts. This is the first great 
delusion into which the Summary seeks to inveigle the public. 

The inaccuracy of the Summary is, however, not confined to 
the qualities that it attributes to the Reports as a whole. It 
extends to its description of their contents. Sometimes it is of 
no great practical account. It says, for example, that the Com- 
missioners all put in the forefront of the causes of industrial unrest 
the high prices of food in relation to wages. The Reports, on the 
contrary, do not for the most part show prices to have risen more 
than wages, and the Government know well that in the trades 
into whose unrest they have instituted this week-end inquiry 
most incomes have risen more than prices. As a fact all the 
Reports agree that the receipt of higher wages has not reconciled 
workmen to the rise in the cost of living; but the ground of 
discontent that seems most likely on the balance of the Reports 
18 not that wages have advanced less than prices, but that the 
“tise in prices is believed to be due to “‘ profiteering.” This view 
18 supported, for example, by the Commissioners for Scotland by 
reference to “the experience of shopkeepers and co-operative 
societies, the reduction of cases in the Small Debts Courts, the 
savings banks returns, the reports of the Poor Law Authorities, 
etc.,” and independently by what is known of the various sources 
of men’s and women’s income. But there is no practical harm 
in the error, because beyond question many classes other than 
Industrial, as well as what is probably a small minority of industrial 
workers, are being hit by the rise of prices to the extent that the 
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Summary suggests, and any measures ought therefore to provide 
for the cases in which prices really have risen more than earnings, 
An instance of still less moment, except as further confirmation 
of the inaccuracy of the Summary, is the example given of the 
length of-delay in settling disputes, which the Summary puts at 
no more than ten weeks terminated by one strike, when as a fact 
in at least one case it took, after both employers and employed 
had agreed to terms, fourteen weeks and two strikes to procure 
Government consent. 

Other inaccuracies of the Summary are, however, really serious, 
both because, if acted on, they would have disastrous practical 
consequences, and because of the lack of candour by which alone 
they can be explained. 

The workings of the Munitions of War Acts is of the gravest 
immediate importance, and on no subject is it more necessary that 
public opinion should be correctly informed. On this vital 
question the Summary says : 


Workmen have been tied up to particular factories, and have been unable to 
obtain wages in relation to their skill. In many cases the skilled man’s wage is 
less than the wage of the unskilled... . 

The operation of the Munitions of War Acts has undoubtedly been a serious cause 
of unrest, in particular the restriction upon a workman as regards the selection of his 
sphere of labour. If the leaving certificate restriction is removed the leading cause 
of dissatisfaction under this heading will cease to exist. 

There will still remain, however, one element which is very important, because it 
projects itself into the after-war settlement. That is the complaint that sufficient 
attention is not being paid by employers to Article 7 of Schedule II of the 1915 Act 
[consultation with workpeople before change of working conditions]. Changes of 
working conditions, more especially the introduction of female labour, have been made 
without consultation with the workpeople. 


Now the Munitions of War Acts are the means by which the 
nation’s labour resources, as far as they can be so used, should be 
devoted to the purposes of the war; and by information published 
regarding all parts of the kingdom, and the strong comments of the 
technical engineering Press, it is known that they are not being 
so devoted. The Government must know by chapter and verse 
the truth of what the most responsible technical journals, such as 
Engineering, state without reservation, that there are enormous 
numbers of men whose work could be done by women and is not, 
because the men’s unions oppose or discourage it. The Summary 
is critical where it regards the Reports as mistaken, as, for instance, 
in their view of the part that Government control has played in 
causing industrial unrest or could play in allaying it ; and if the 
Reports had as little to say about dangerous and costly interference 
with the Munitions Acts as appears in the Summary, a member of 
the War Cabinet ought not to have quoted such incomplete state- 
ments as being authoritative without also stating that the provisions 
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of the Munitions Acts for expediting the supply of munitions had 
been largely suspended. 

But as a fact the omission is not in the Reports, but in the 
Summary itself. Nearly all the Reports recognize that the 
dilution of labour, now the country’s main hope for supplying 
its forces and for keeping essential industries on foot, is disliked 
and opposed ; that the consequences are serious now, and will be 
only less so when the war is over. 

The Commissioners not only express these views, but support 
them by facts. Thus the Report on the Yorkshire and Hast 
Midlands area points out that labourers, women, and girls can 
earn twice as much on piece-work as their really skilled instructors 
earn on the day-work to which their skill confines them. In some 
factories they take from £10 to £18 a week, and could-easily earn 
more but that they are afraid to do so; that is to say, under- 
production is continuing in spite of the Acts. 

But the Reports show that under-production is not merely 
the result of restriction by workmen. They describe the official 
standard of production, as of piece-work rates, as haphazard and 
careless, and they show that habitual under-production is not 
only practised by Government factories, but is even imposed by 
them on other establishments. Thus a contiactor was asked to 
undertake the manufacture of an article of which 130 were pro- 
duced per unit-time in Woolwich Arsenal. He estimated that 
his workmen could do at least half as much again, and with 
improved plant even more; but his estimate was overruled by 
the Government, and the basis rate for the proposed contract was 
fixed at 200. As a fact his men are turning out 500, and could 
do more still but that they are afraid it would lead to the basis 
number being raised. And of the appalling charge involved in 
this disclosure of production suppressed in Woolwich Arsenal not 
one word appears in the Government’s Summary. 

The Report on the West Midlands area, again, states quite 
plainly that dilution of labour is being accepted by “ nearly all 
trade unions”; or, in other words, that some trade unions 
continue successfully to defy the Act. In the South-Western area 
“there is undoubtedly a suspicion in many quarters that dilution 
may be used to release men for the Army ”; a remark that looks 
as though dilution were not expected to be so used, even when 


- the men taken were doing and were qualified to do no work that 


could not be done by women. Of the London and South-Eastern 
district it is said in terms that “ no well-defined scheme of dilution 
a to have been arrived at. The dilution which has taken 
Place so far operates unevenly in different districts and in different 
shops in the same district. . . . If the work of dilution had been 
carried through on any well-defined principle, and not haphazard, 
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there would perhaps not have been the difficulties which have in 
fact been experienced ”—a finding that confirms exactly what 
has been alleged in the engineering Press.* 

These instances could be extended to the Reports of other areas, 
but there is no object in heaping up notorious facts. The present 
short point is whether, with the knowledge of what dilution 
could be made to mean to output and to the supply of man-power 
for the Army when the needs of output were satisfied, the state- 
ment quoted from the Summary represents fairly and honestly 
what the Commission has found on the working of the Munitions 
Acts. 

The treatment of the Commission’s findings on the operation 
of the Military Service Acts is no less garbled and misleading, 
The Summary says of them : 
~ |The Reports show generally that the irritation occasioned by the withdrawal of the 
Trade Card Scheme within a few months of its initiation, and without any previous 
intimation, has now subsided. At the same time, much anxiety is occasioned by the 
working of the Schedule of Protected Occupations, and the great majority of the Reports 
emphasize the importance of the greatest care being exercised in the issue of red and 
black cards respectively, and in the proper treatment of the subject by the local officials 
entrusted with recruiting. 

The Munitions of War Acts are, or should be, the means of 
providing munitions for the men of the military services on the 
scale that is now required; but the Military Service Acts are 
the means both of providing the men themselves and of dividing 
equally, without distinction of class, the sacrifice that military 
service must inevitably entail on most civilians. Probably the out- 
standing revelation of the war has been the discovery that in the 
civil population of this unmilitary country every class and rank has 
the "se order of military virtue. But it does not follow, ayen 
among those who display this virtue when they have joined the 
service, that all were anxious to join. During the lifetime of 


* The references to the subject in the engineering Press are too numerous to be 
summarized here, but a typical passage may be quoted from a leading article in 
Engineering of June 1: “To be plain, as in a matter of this consequence a responsible 
journal must be, the Ministry of Munitions in its dealings with the dilution of labour 
has reversed the old motto, and has done, not mulium, but mulia. With admirable 
insight and perseverance, for which all credit is due to its technical staff, it has pursued 
the possibilities of dilution into the remotest and least likely branches of manufacture, 
and in all essential branches of work that can conceivably be done by women it has 
accumulated convincing evidence that they are doing it. But it has not had the 
courage of its convictions. Possessed of this information . . . it has stopped short of 
drawing from it the practical inferences by which the best dilution could be uniformly 
assured, and has left them to be drawn by each separate works under the haphazard 
pressure of the Ministry’s staff and correspondence. It has brought dilution into works 
as a proprietary article is pushed, to be taken up, here more and there less, without 
any known standard to regulate the extent of its adoption. It has not acted as the 
technical headquarters of the united munitions industries of the country, which is the 
function that in this connexion it is plainly expected to fulfil.” 
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men of military age the prospect of war has been too remote 
for patriotic anxiety to fight for the country to have been a 

neral feeling ; and to many men enlistment represents a sacrifice 
ce which they had no preparation while they were being educated. 
It is not fair that those who through education or otherwise are 
less taken by surprise, and whose circumstances lead them to the 
right view of their duty at once, or at least more readily than 
those who have not had the same advantages, should presume 
on the extraordinary display of virtue that has been given already, 
and stigmatize those who have been unable to improvise a similar 
fortitude. A man’s self is complex, and many do not find what 
is best in themselves till they aa been actually placed where 
they must show it or admit to themselves that they lack what 
other men have. But while thus it may be unfair and revolting 
to vilify young men because they are not spontaneously making a 
sacrifice for which their traditions and education have not pre- 

red them, it is no less unfair to others that the sacrifice should 

e distributed unequally; that class leaders with long tongues, 
and fingers deft at political wire-pulling, and consciences willing 
to blackmail the State, should be able to procure exemption for 
their followers on any ground whatever except that for its own 
sake, and not for the sake of the exempted man, the State requires 
him to be exempted. 

This is an elementary and obvious statement of fact. To 
challenge or qualify it is to threaten the safety of the country 
and the equal justice of an honest democracy. If it is challenged 
at all, it must be in the working of the Military Service Acts ; and if 
the Reports of the Commission showed that such a challenge had 
been made, no fact could be of more immediate practical impor- 
tance or more necessary to be known by the public whom the 
Government’s Summary is to enlighten. 

The Report for the North-Eastern area says that no general 
belief exists that certain trade unions have a right that their 
members should be exempted, and suggests confidently that, 
apart from a small minority, all classes would respond to a call 
for men for the Army, if they were satisfied of the necessity and 
fit men of military age were not substituted for them in civil life. 
But with that single exception all the Reports show that, as 
pointed out in the August number of this Review, exemption is 
claimed in every area for all who are rated as skilled, till in many 
districts the claim is resented bitterly by those who are not. 

e claimants include men whose skill for all war purposes has 
been shown to be attained readily by women, and many who 
before the war were not in the trade at all; together, probably 
a large majority of “ skilled men ” in the munition trades. In the 
North-Western area men claim the right to be exempted on the 
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strength of their education, training, or position in the shop, 
and to be free from challenge by the recruiting authority if they 
come within the Schedule of Certified Occupations. On this 
finding the Commissioners add that “‘ the Government should so 
distribute the country’s man-power as to be able to say that 
every man is in the place where he is giving the most valuable 
service.” The Commissioners for the Yorkshire and East Mid- 
lands area recommend that the claims of the men should be 
met by issuing a new and precise list of Protected Occupations, 
and empowering unions who have members in such occupations 
to distribute cards of exemption to such members, and to appear 
with their member on appeal if the card is challenged by the 
recruiting authority ; in fact, to restore the trade-card privilege, 
while placing all unions on an equality in administering and 
profiting by it. The Report for the West Midlands area records 
the unfairness of the trade-card system as between unions, of 
whom some could exempt their members, though no more skilled 
than members of unions that could not. The Report adds that 
some unions turned this privilege to account as a means of recruit- 
ing members against other unions, and all used them “ in a manner 
which, to say the least, was haphazard.” The Commissioners 
recommend that “the greatest care should be taken to secure 
and to demonstrate that the decision whether a man joins the 
Army or stays in civil life is one, not for employer or employed, 
but for the State.” In the London and South-Eastern area a 
number of grievances are described as arising out of the Military 
Service Acts. Perhaps the most remarkably brazen is the quite 
serious complaint that under the Protected Occupations scheme 
men have the onus of making out their claim for protection, while 
under the trade-card scheme this was granted them automatically 
by mere membership of the union. These Commissioners recom- 
mend that cards should be issued to men in respect of their skill, 
ascertained by the Dilution Officer in conference with the employer 
and the union, irrespective of the occupation in which the man 
is engaged for the time being. In the South-Western area the 
men considered that the Protected Occupations scheme “ does 
not carry out Mr. Asquith’s statement that no skilled mechanic 
will be taken into the Army ”’ ; and the Commissioners were warned 
by the representatives of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
that “the moment the Schedule is enforced by calling up an 

of their skilled members the members generally will ‘ down tools.’ ” 
The Commissioners regard such a course as without justification ; 
but they suggest as its moral that, while a policy should not be 
adopted without proper consultation with all concerned, “ once 
adopted, a policy should be carried through.” In Wales the 
balance of resentment appears to be with the unexempted. In 
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Scotland, as is also reported from other areas, exemption from 
compulsory military service is regarded as a device for enforcing 
industrial compulsion, and both forms of compulsion are resented. 
In this area stress is laid again both by employers and men on the 
want of a consistent policy on the part of the Government, and 
the uncertainty in which it compels men to live. 

These extracts from the Reports show a wide discrepancy 
between the only true test for the propriety of exemption from 
military service and the claim that is set up on behalf of trade 
unions. Safety, honour, and justice demand that no fit man 
shall be exempted from military service because of his birth, or 
his wealth, or his skill, or the colour of his hair. Only if he is 
irreplaceable by a woman or an unfit man, skilled or unskilled, 
should he be exempted ; and even then his exemption is due to 
no right of his, but, like the conscription of his unskilled or re- 
placeable neighbour, is a measure of expediency in the interests 
of the State, to be applied or withdrawn as the State’s needs 
require. Trade-unionists, on the other hand, and notably the 
“umbrella men” to whom—for what consideration they best 
know—the unions have given shelter, claim that they are entitled 
to exemption in their own right if they belong to a protected 
occupation; and in defiance of law and loyalty they enforce 
this claim by threats of a strike, which they often carry out. 
If it be true, as the Man-Power Board reported last October, 
that men are required, and if we live in an equal democracy, 
here is an issue vital alike to national safety, the protection of 
our forces already out, and the just distribution of sacrifice over 
all citizens of the country. Let this issue, the particulars of 
which are here derived solely from the Reports under examination, 
be compared with the reference to it in the Government Summary, 
as quoted in full above. The inference is irresistible that, as in 
the case of dilution, facts disclosed by the Commission (though 
to the Government they must have been a familiar tale) and 
conclusions drawn by the Commissioners have been deliberately 
suppressed. 

The complaint quoted from the South-Western area that the 
enforcement of military service on men in what are called skilled 
occupations is a breach of a Government assurance appears in 
many of the Reports, and this and similar statements are quoted 
as “pledges.” The North-Western area Report gives an example 
of the way in which the legend of such “ pledges” arises. In 
September 1914 the voluntary enlistment of engineers was pro- 
ducing a shortage, and Lord Kitchener wrote to the Vickers 
Company that in making munitions men were doing their duty 
equally with those who were fighting. Vickers circulated this 


letter among their men individually, with an endorsement claiming _ 
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each man’s service for munitions work ; and the workers “ regard 
messages so delivered as promises for all time.”” What conceivable 
authority men could imagine the Government to have for discrimi- 
nating in their favour against other men is nowhere stated ; and 
if it was sought to give the Government an excuse for not — 
the full facts at any time, a convention whereby the statement o 
the facts at one time must be regarded as a pledge that they 
will remain unaltered would be as good a one as need be wanted. 
A similar “ pledge ” is alleged against the Government in regard 
to dilution on private work required indirectly for the war or 
for the maintenance of essential industries. In the London and 
South-Eastern Report, for instance, it is said that “ dilution was 
agreed upon by the unions only in respect of munition work and 
on the undertaking that it would not be extended to private 
work.” The very fact that fresh powers have to be taken for 
the required extension of dilution is perhaps the best evidence 
that the Government in this matter played fair with the unions, 
and did not by a side wind get powers which enabled them to dilute 
outside munitions work. With the undertaking quoted above 
the Government has therefore strictly complied ; and the present 
opposition to further dilution amounts to an assertion either that 
the Government guaranteed that the need for further dilution 
would never arise, or that the unions refuse to comply with the 
need now that it has arisen. Since the time when that undertaking 
was given the Military Service Acts have been passed, by which 
all fit men of military age who can be replaced in civil life are 
liable to military service. Yet the contention that work which 
can be done by women for the service of national industries 
should not be done if the men who did it are taken for military 
service is not mentioned in the Summary from end to end. 

The gravity of the position that has been created by the 
Government attitude to what it describes as “‘ Labour ” is expressed 
clearly in almost all the Reports. The Summary declares that 
both employers and employed are determined to help the State 
in the present crisis, and the bulk of the men are sensible of the 
national difficulties. If this statement means anything, it means 
that what is being done to thwart national interests, the account 
of which, as already seen, is suppressed in the Summary, is not 
being done by the wish of the bulk of the men, but is the work of 
a minority. It is, however, just this minority, or those who 
through timidity or for whatever reason express its views, whom 
the Government admit as “ Labour”; with whom it negotiates 
terms and occasions on which this minority will allow the law to 
be obeyed, and the extent to which the law may with impunity be 
defied. Practically every Report testifies to the influence that 
this minority is exerting. From the Yorkshire and East Midlands 
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area it is reported that the industrial position has “ given to a 
minority of very advanced and visionary workers their desired 
occasion to inflame practically the whole body of skilled men in 
the engineering and other trades, in a manner that has already 
produced strikes and serious retardation of the output of hundreds 
of thousands of workers in our essential industries.” The North- 
Western Commissioners attribute the action of these men to the 
belief that disorder seems to “many well-meaning enthusiasts 
... the only way in which they can assert their knowledge and 
individuality.” The Report for Wales describes how trade unions, 
though nominally self-governing, are really dominated by their 
officials, “ whose expert knowledge and intimate experience 
render them essential to the unions, and give them an almost 
unassailable position.” But this position can be challenged, 
and is now being challenged, when the results obtained by 
the unions do not correspond with the aspirations of advanced 
men, either in the general body or, like shop stewards, with local 
power; and “an educated body of men... is thus capable, 
though often in a small minority, of changing the nature and 
scope of the trade-union movement in any ae Whichever 
of these influences may have the upper hand at any time, they 
are always oligarchic and variable. They transfer power to 
one direction or to another according to the result of contests 
between small minorities of men who, as the same Report says 
elsewhere, “‘ grasp too readily the shibboleth for the reality.” 
The policy pursued hitherto has been to negotiate with these 
men, when they are sufficiently strong, every breach of law that 
they may choose to commit, from the exclusion of women from 
work that women could do to a strike when some ex-greengrocer 
who has caught hold of the horns of a trade-union altar is never- 
theless called up for military duty. The results of this policy 
have been shown in numberiess strikes and other hindrances to 
output, and appears plainly in the Commission’s Reports. But 
here again the contents of the Reports find no place whatever 
in the Summary. 

_ The Commission, when it got started on its work, was furnished 
with copies of the Whitley Report, and in many of its Reports 
much space is given to the consideration of what is to occur 
after the war. Questions of the economic situation and of social 
politics, such as are there discussed, are beyond question of urgent 
importance; but they are not yet as urgent as the question of 
what is to be done to forward the war and protect the men. 
Several Reports, notably the weighty Report for Scotland, take this 
view, and confine themselves to war problems. Others exhibit a 
curious lack of perspective by not doing the same. The North- 

tern Commissioners, for instance, urge that the displacement of 
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labour when leaving certificates are abolished must be gradual, 
“so as not seriously to diminish the output of munitions or 
ships.” We know that diminishing that output means prolonging 
the war, every day of which takes so many lives. Have the 
Commissioners framed an estimate of the reduction of output 
that they would not consider serious? The North-Western 
Report discusses gravely how best to abolish “ unnecessary 
stoppages” of work. If they refer to strikes, as the context 
implies, what stoppages would they consider necessary that are 
paid for in men’s lives? The West Midlands Commissioners, as 
already seen, are pleased that “nearly all” trade unions accept 
dilution of labour—as if any exceptions could be allowed in 
fairness to the nation or its Army. The Commissioners for Wales 
understand their duty to be to recommend measures for the 
removal of, not merely the temporary, “ but also, and chiefly, of 
the permanent causes of such unrest.” While the war is on, 
no duty is comparable to that of helping to win and shorten it; 
and the remark in the Report gives an instructive insight into 
what “ chiefly ” was in the mind of the Commission and of those 
under whose instructions it acted. To those whose minds are 
chiefly occupied by the war all that need be said here of the 
political parts of the Reports is that they are not represented in 
the Summary more fairly and accurately than the rest of their 
matter. 

The net outcome of the perusal of these Reports and of the 
comparison of them with the Official Summary is plain. The 
appointment of the Commissions, whatever other objects may 
have been in view, was predominantly an eye-washing measure. 
Its audacity lies in the fact that it has procured for the purpose 
actually in view the names and services of a body of men outside 
the Government, many of them doubtless innocent of complicity 
in the manceuvre. Behind their Reports those who inspired and 
have succeeded in putting it into operation have counted on 
carrying still further the fatal labour policy with which they 
have cursed the country and are threatening its safety. ‘The 
conclusions that do not fit in with this policy are either omitted 
from the Summary, which is all that most people will read, ot 
are there garbled or emasculated. The reason is not that the 
Government is lacking in patriotic feeling, but that as a whole 
it is not strong enough to resist the political devices and com- 
binations of the forces which dominate it, or to stand up to the 
minority of citizens who in the usurped name of labour claim 
privileges that other citizens are denied. 

It looks as though we are near the parting of the ways. Or 
ganized labour at the beginning of the war was a small fraction of all 
industry ; in engineering trades something under a third, though 
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they are among the best organized. Of this fraction only a still 
smaller fraction counts; and the influence of those who have 
used the unions as an umbrella, though it may swell the power 
of the dominant minority, is not a factor that can properly be 
considered. The whole aggregate of all organized labour in the 
country, umbrella-men and all, cannot be as great as that of the 
men in the Services alone, to say nothing of the non-unionist 
and non-industrial population. Whatever else is done, the non- 
political hardships of which complaint is made should be remedied, 
as far as they can be, without any sort of delay. Food prices, 
housing scandals, are matters of national interest, and should be 
treated as such. If organized labour will honestly keep to the 
spirit as well as the letter of its bargain, and while war lasts take 
no decision that conflicts with the needs announced by the respon- 
sible Government, then in the after-war reconstruction a part 
should be possible for its leaders that will satisfy their aspirations 
and benefit industry. But on no conditions can the Government 
afford to halt longer between two opinions. If any of this domi- 
nant but misguided minority will not play fair, if it still insists 
on privileged rights to the prejudice of other men, or tries 
to blackmail the Government into tampering with the efficiency 
of its war service or even into determining the conditions of 
reconstruction as matters of bargain against the performance of 
war duty, the Government must break for the time being with 
those of this minority who are the present danger to the State, 
and if they will not do their duty honestly in industry, must 
pass them into the Army, where they will th to do it. The 
Government may easily overestimate the power of these men. 
The masses whom they influence are misled by the Government’s 
toleration, and would not stand up against their country’s interest, 
if by its action the Government showed that such an interest 
was really at stake. This is true of a large number who are 
convinced. members of the unions ; it is still truer of the number, 
which may be even larger still, who are in effect conscript members, 
drawn or forced into the unions for a quiet life, and kept there for 
fear of being boycotted out of employment. The conclusion of 
the Scotch Commissioners, resembling several others in its applica- 
tion to immediate needs, is that the food problem and public 
ignorance of the actual facts are the main causes of the present 
unrest. With local additions, such, for instance, as housing in 
Barrow, and with local exceptions, where the lawbreaking that 
the Government has encouraged and abetted has grown for the 
time being into a well-established practice, this may be true for 
the rest of the country, and the difficulty be less than it is thought. 
But what is plain both from the facts and the Reports is that 
the only policy of those who think of what depends on the length 
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and event of the war is that which inflexibly, and without regard 
to persons or parties, takes from every man the service that he 
can best render, and requires of him to do his best. 

The abandonment of the dilution clause in the last Munitions 
Act, the continued negotiations with trade unions for leave to 
have urgent munitions work done in the way that will release 
most men for other purposes, even the garbling of the Reports 
with which the present discussion is concerned, show that up to 
now the Government had adopted no such policy. It has tried 
to serve two masters. Whether it has served the true interests 
of its trade-union masters may be judged better after the men at 
the Front have come home and have learned the truth. But 
to its desire to serve the trade-union influence, and to impose the 
extension of that influence on industry at large, it is sacrificing, 
and throughout the war has consistently and continuously 
sacrificed, the lives of its soldiers and the safety of the nation. 


ENGINEER 


A MOTHER’S SON 


AN INCIDENT OF WAR 


WE were quietly walking into S——, a small town which is chiefly 
used as a rest centre for troops after they have been a week or 
more in the trenches. It was Sunday, and we were making for 
a large hospital in which a short evening service is often held. It 
just depends on some stray padre being good enough to turn up. 
One sometimes spares an hour from his numerous duties in 
the scattered air camps around, and another one, who drove our 
hospital motor-ambulance, also took an occasional service. 

We were within a few hundred yards of the hospital when a 
large motor-ambulance rounded the corner of the street and came 
up behind us, rattling noisily over the cobble-stones. 

It swept quickly past, but I had time to see that British 
“Tommies” were on board. I know not why my pulses quickened 
involuntarily, unless it was that I felt instinctively that some- 
thing unusual was in store, something that might involve our 
help. Ilooked at my companion. “ British!” we both exclaimed, 
and were quite out of breath when we reached the door of the 
hospital receiving ward. 

The motor had drawn up, and standing near it were several 
naval gunners. A nurse had come out of the building; she too 
was British. They were talking together very earnestly. 

Strange that no attempt had yet been made to remove the 
wounded! The canvas opening of the car was not even un- 
strapped. Usually a stretcher case is at once lifted carefully out 
by the hospital porters, or a walking case is very gently helped to 
alight and assisted into the building. What could account for the 
delay ? Every face in the little group was grave, positively agitated. 

“ What has happened ?” we asked. 

The nurse looked up. 

.~, A British gunner,” she replied, pointing to the ambulance. 

He was hit near his gun at B——: they brought him quickly 
here, but he has died on the way.” Then a little pause. “Our 
difficulty is, there is nowhere to put him. He cannot very well 
be left here. There is a mortuary, but it is used only for those 
who die in hospital. This poor boy is dead already.” 
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‘Well, clearly fate has brought us here to settle this job,” 
said one of us. ‘Our little hospital is no distance off. We 
can take the boy in for the night, at any rate.” 

A change came over the anxious faces. The men positively 
smiled at each other and nodded as if to say, “ Yes, that’s good 
enough. Dear old Bob will be all right now.” 

“TI would have given anything to have tended him myself,” 
the nurse murmured softly, “ but it’s impossible.” There was a 
quiver in her voice and she glanced again towards the car with 
that divine “‘ mother look ” so many nurses unconsciously acquire. 

Only the man in charge still looked uneasy. 

“T’ve been given my orders,” he said. “I was told to bring 
the lad to this ’ere orspital. I can’t take ’im nowhere else without 
leave from the Commander.” 

At this moment the padre came to the rescue. He might get 
through to the battery on the hospital telephone ; probably the 
Commander would tell them exactly what to do. So off he 
sped. It was wonderful how quickly the whole business was 
settled. He returned in a few minutes to say the Commander 
had jumped at our offer. If we could keep his man for a night 
he would bring a funeral party to fetch the boy at two o'clock 
the next day. They would bury him in a little cemetery that 
lay near our hospital. 

This settled, the men climbed back into the motor, the engine 
was restarted, and I settled myself beside the chauffeur to guide 
him on his way. We slipped along at a good rate. We had only 
one lot of sentries to pass. They had to examine every permit 
and also to carefully search every covered vehicle that went 
along. The sentry pulled aside the canvas opening of the car 
and peeped in. 

“Soldat tué,” we briefly explained, and were given the word 
to continue our journey. 

As we tore along the road I must confess to being somewhat 
perturbed in spirit. That our offer of hospitality was right and 
natural there was no manner of doubt. What was slowly dawning 
on me was the fact that in a field-hospital of a simple character 
like ours there was not a single corner suitable for a mortuary. 
We ourselves had never felt the need of this hitherto, because 
the military authorities have a regular system of quickly connie 
away any patient who may die in our wards. He is usually buri 
a few hours after. But here was an exceptional case and I felt 
bound to carry out our promise. The boy’s mates had pinned 
their faith on us; we must not fail them. 

Still, the fact remained that although I mentally and categori- 
cally went through every corner of our wooden building again 
and again, it really seemed as if we had promised an impossibility ! 
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The ward was partly full of patients, but there were a few 
spare beds. They, of course, couldn’t be thought of. There was 
the little operating-theatre with its pearly-white walls and spotless 
table. In itself it was sacred enough for nearly any purpose, but 
obviously out of the question now. Then there was the staff 
dining-room and the storeroom. Neither of these was suitable. 
My mind wandered further—to the little house in the village in 
which the hospital staff lodged. No, it was crowded enough 
already. Neither did the rat-ridden dug-out appeal to me; the 
boy’s mother at home would shrink from the thought of such a spot. 
I seemed to imagine her face all the while—some dear, patient crea- 
ture all unconscious of her loss. Perhaps she was writing to him at 
this minute—anyhow, thinking of him ceaselessly, dreaming every 
night of him. What a moment that would be when he came on 
leave! He would receive his medal, too. (His mates said he 
had been mentioned in dispatches for an act of great gallantry.) 
Perhaps he would go to an investiture in Hyde Park and be 
decorated by the King! If so—and what a thrilling thought !— 
she might be allowed to stand close by to see the triumph of her 
boy! Perhaps he would smile first at her as he passed out ! 

A thousand fancies of this kind came dancing into my head, 
whilst the ever-pressing problem almost threatened defeat. “He 
isdead . . . where shall you lay him ?” 

Suddenly the mother’s face turned towards me; her eyes 
said, ‘“‘ What! You a mother—and cannot think of the natural 
place for my boy ?”’ 

By this time we were rounding the corner and within a few 
hundred yards of the hospital. No time must be lost. The 
haunting eyes turned towards the distant huts; coolly and 
critically they were seeking, seeking, seeking. Then . . . quite 
decidedly they dwelt on one particular hut, the only one which 
had not been thought of. My own! 

Of course! She had chosen the only possible spot, the one 
place I had stupidly overlooked. So without another moment 
of worry the decision was made. I had just time to guide 
the chauffeur straight to the door. He quietly backed the car 
to the little wooden portico. 

a % * % * 

My hut was known as “‘ The Bureau.” It stood alone, only 
a few yards from the main building, tiny, nay, infinitesimal in size 
—ten feet square. The title was not altogether ironical : the little 
shanty was invaluable, much used for hospital accounts, letter- 
writing, interviews, rests from ward work, and so on. By night 
it was equally important. What had been a sofa or ottoman, or 
used as a table for promiscuous literature in the day-time, was 
cleared of its cheerful cover and became a nice little bunk on 
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which I slept, extremely soundly too. The fact that patients 
might be brought in during the night caused no anxiety, because 
the orderly was careful to.knock me up at once. 

It did not take many minutes to arrange the room. The only 
necessary preparation was a large white sheet stretched from 
end to end of the bed. The men meanwhile were beginning to 
remove the stretcher from the car. 

Suddenly there was a hitch. The stretcher could not be 
carried in ! 

The portico was the cause of this. It had been built solely 
as a protection against those penetrating winds which come con- 
stantly sweeping over the plain ; therefore the walls were three- 
sided, and the entrance was at left angles from the inner hut door. 
It will easily be seen that anything so long as a stretcher that 
had to be carried horizontally could not possibly enter. However, 
this difficulty was overcome. Two bearers stepped into the car; 
they lifted the limp, helpless form in their arms and carried him 
in and laid him tenderly on the bed. Then, after a lingering 
glance, they returned to their comrades. With a few final words 
about arrangements for the morrow and a friendly “ Good night,” 
they all clambered into the car, and were quickly lost to sight 
amongst all the motor-craft and carts that were scattered over 
the plain. 

The events of the last half-hour had been so absorbing, as 
well as hurried, that the full extent of the tragedy had not been 
easy to realize. As I turned back into the hut and surveyed the 
scene, the pathos of it all was overwhelming. The room was 
such a centre of human activity and interest. Scraps of newspaper 
pictures pinned on the wooden walls, books on a roughly contrived 
shelf, letters from home of human interest, even the gay poppies 
and marguerites from the wayside which had been popped into a 
tumbler, positively smiled with the joy of living. 

Then, one glance at the bed brought one back to reality. 
The boy lay there like a log, motionless, helpless, pathetically 
still. But an hour ago he was eagerly standing at his gun ! 

The red light of the setting sun came streaming through the 
window, shedding a peculiar radiance on the splendid young 

e. He was enormously tall, and more than covered the 
bed, for his huge feet, teow A tied together, were hanging life- 
lessly over the end of the mattress. He was a petty officer and 
wore ordinary seaman’s clothing. It was besmattered with 
mud and grease, and on the coarse blue jersey were crimson 
stains not yet dry. Only his face was invisible. His mates 
had completely covered up his head; it was carefully wrapped 
in a large white cloth. 

However, there was no time for thought ; something must be 
done without delay to arrange for a decent burial. The steff 
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must be consulted, for the night would soon be closing in. 
The doctor was not about, so the orderlies were summoned. 
Could they manage to lay out the body? They were obliging 
men and always ready to help, but this kind of work, they said, 
had not come into their department. I recalled the quick removal 
of a patient whenever a death occurred in our ward, and was 
not surprised. Clearly it was a more suitable job for the woman 
nurse of the establishment. Yes, his mother would wish it. 

The head orderly was very kind and busied himself in fetching 
warm water, soap, sponges and towels, also fine white garments. 
They were all in readiness when I returned to the hut. 


I began with the hands. These had first to be released. 


Like the feet, they were very large, and were crossed carelessly 
and held together by a piece of thin rope. I took hold of one 
hand and set seriously to work with a well-lathered sponge. Of 
course it is a common phase of death, but the fact that the 
fingers were still warm and that as I proceeded they gradually 
closed quite softly and firmly over my hand was a little startling. 
Could he still be alive? Quickly I felt his heart, and also drew 
aside a little bit of the covering from his face to satisfy myself 
that he was not breathing. No, all was perfectly quiet—not the 
faintest flicker of life. So I made one hand and then the other 
beautifully clean. A thin metal ring was on one finger. I removed 
it with some difficulty. I heard afterwards that his mother, to 
whom it was immediately sent, had given it to him as a keepsake. 

The boy’s face must next receive the same careful attention. 
I must shrink no longer from disturbing the coverings. But 
this was easier said than done. The cloth was tightly twisted 
round his head and the folds were stiff. Raising his head from 
the pillow, I gradually unwound the wrapping only to find many 
dressings and bandages below. 

The rest must be silence. Enough to say that the fatal wound 
had been caused by a splinter of shrapnel which had hit the left 
side of his face and must have left him unconscious to the end. 
So death had had no sting. 

Visions arose of some of the ghastly work we had had at 
Dunkirk in 1914, when the French wounded were pouring down 
nightly from the Yser in one long agonized stream. Surely nothin 
could surpass the grimness of some of those wounds! Yet, as i 
grasped the nature of his terrible injury, there were few memories 
that did not pale by comparison. 

Just at that moment some one tapped at the door. Our 
motor-ambulance was starting for the cemetery to fetch the 


coffin. Did I need anything more? An idea came to me.: 


Perhaps some one might be found there who would be able to 
lend a hand in this work ? 
“Stop a moment,” I called out. “I will go with you.” 
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Quickly putting all in order and replacing the covering over 
the dear lad’s face, I carefully locked the hut door and slipped 
into the car. 

“We must hurry up,” said the chauffeur, “or they will have 
finished work.” 

Arrived at the cemetery we sought the joier’s shop. Nota 
day passes without a certain number of mournful arrivals from 
the trenches, so it only took a few minutes to choose exactly 
the material we needed. We also made a useful discovery. 
That a humble hut, just a few yards distant, was the residence 
of two young priests—aumoniers they are called—and that the 
reverent care of the dead was an important part of their daily 
routine. 

We went and told them what had happened, and instantly 
gained their kindly sympathy. 

“ Ah, surely they could render some assistance with le brave 
gargon Anglais! Might they not even accompany la seur this 
very minute to the hospital ?” 

Needless to say I made no demur, so back to ‘‘ The Bureau ”’ the 
motor presently returned with its curious freight—two priests, 
a nurse, and a long deal coffin. 

* + % * ** x 

An hour or two afterwards the aumoniers announced the 
completion of their labours. A wonderful transformation had 
certainly been wrought. In the glimmer of candle-light, with 
the hut walls draped in white and a long sheet spread over him, 
the boy looked like some beautiful recumbent statue of a knight 
of the Middle Ages. 

One side of his face—the wounded side—had been cleverly 
covered in with soft white lint; it was nearest the wall. So all 
that was visible was the head of a splendid youth of determined 
mien and finely chiselled profile; a happy warrior, dog-tired after 
the battle. 

That night I sought the shelter of a hospital bed round which 
the orderlies had improvised a little cubicle of screens. 

% * x x . * 

Punctual to the minute next day the Commander arrived 
with his funeral party. First, he asked if the boy’s mates might 
have a look at their pal. 

“He was very popular. Such a plucky chap,” he added 
with a touch of pride. 

Owing to the narrow limits of the hut it seemed best for only 
one to enter at a time. They formed themselves into a queue 
outside. As each man returned, another stepped into the hut with 
uncovered head and remained for a few seconds. 

After this the coffin was closed. Sunday’s experience had 
given us the foresight to prepare a better plan for the removal. 


r 
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The frame of the window was taken out, and, being near the 
ground, it was perfectly easy to pass the coffin quietly out, where 
it was received by other hands. 

Wrapped in a big Union Jack, on which a sheaf of flowers 
was placed with the words “ From his mother,” the boy was 
borne to his grave on the shoulders of his mates. The padre 
led the way and the Commander and one or two officers walked 
behind the coffin. Then followed a long cortége of soldiers, 
which had been reinforced by the hospital staff and a company 
of French porlus. | 

To get to the cemetery it was necessary to pass right through 
the village. Surrounding the church and far beyond, thousands 
of graves are stretched as far as the eye can see. We first passed 
the part where the civilian population are buried. Even here is 
the mark of the Hun. Freely sprinkled about are newly made 
graves of recent victims of local bombardments and air raids— 
old men, women, and children. 

A neat green patch lies just beyond. It is about twenty feet 
in length, and the title it bears completes the story—‘‘ Tombes 
Allemands.”’ 

Thence through a little gate we step into a place which is 
reserved as a cemetery for the Allied forces. First of all we 
pass hundreds of graves in the burial-ground of the French 
army. In addition to the usual little black cross that is placed 
above many of the men, tall pointed slabs of wood standing up 
in sharp contrast are dotted amongst them. They are painted 
white, with a black star and crescent, the emblem of the Mussul- 
man’s faith. There is something strangely moving about those 
simple monuments. How splendidly those Orientals fought in 
the critical and early months of the war! Algerians and Sene- 
galese alike, they hurled themselves into the Gehenna of fire and 
shell with all the frenzied recklessness of their race. And in 
some actions how few there were who came out alive ! 

The, appearance of those who survived was tragic enough. 
We could always recognize their wounded from afar by a certain 
weird, despairing cry with which they heralded their approach. 
The walking cases filed into the dressing-stations with anxious, 
distraught eins; their picturesque, but, as it seemed, peculiarly 
unsuitable native uniform usually hanging in shreds about them. 

The East and the West have fought side by side, staking all 
for freedom. To see them now slumbering together it strikes one 
as fitting, indeed, that in death neither colour nor creed should 
divide them. 

We are nearing the British part of the cemetery. What is 
that vast stretch of ground that lies still farther beyond, where 
wave upon wave of grass and flowers to right and left of the 
winding path spread like a brilliant sea ? Pg ie Ty 
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It is the resting-place of Le petit Belge. Thousands of men 
are lying there. That is one drop, but no more, in the life-stream 
poured forth by Belgium. Calmly she stepped into the gap 
whilst the nations armed. Swiftly she struck. Belgium, “ Wankel 
of the Gateway,” fearlessly and greatly have you fulfilled your 
destiny ! 

Hush | We are coming close te an open grave. The pro- 
cession has stopped. They are lowering the body of the gunner, 
whilst the padre is quietly proceeding with the service. 

How thrilling it is to find ourselves amongst so many familiar 
names! Here lies one of our gallant airmen who perished within 
a mile of our hospital; here a well-known officer ; here the old 
Irish rifleman who died to save his machine-gun ; ever so many 
brave men besides. The graves look much alike ; only one seems 
to strike an original note. The name and regiment of the dead 
man are written on the wooden cross at the head, and also, right 
in the midst of some growing flowers, a little wooden slab is 
pegged deep into the ground with these arresting words : 


How did you die ? 
It’s not the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
But only—How did you die? 


This was a message sent by a man to his mother when he lay 
in a neighbouring hospital dying of his wounds. The mother 
was comforted by the words, and in the certainty that some 
passer-by would derive consolation from them, something that 
would spur him on also in an uphill fight, she had them placed 
over her boy. 

Close to that man we buried the gunner. 

When the last word of the service had been said, every soldier 
present paid his final tribute of respect. Beginning with the 
Commander, they all stepped up to the grave one at a time, stood 
at attention, saluted their fallen comrade, then quietly passed on 
and joined their companions. 

This silent little ceremony over, the word of command suddenly 
rang in the air. The various companies—French and British— 
instantly formed into line, marched in double-quick time through 
the cemetery, and in a few minutes were swinging along the road, 
back to the firing-line. We watched their retreating figures 
gradually disappearing over the plain, and long after they had 
been enveloped in a thick cloud of dust we could still hear the 
tramp, tramp, tramp of two hundred feet rapidly regaining the 
area whence proceeded the murderous thunder of a thousand 
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THE PERILS OF SECRET 
DIPLOMACY 


I. THE DOCTRINE 


Wuen Mr. Balfour sang the praises of Secret Diplomacy in the 
House of Commons some weeks ago as a system in which he 
believed and to which he should adhere, he made not a few 
people very uncomfortable. He plumped so uncompromisingly 
for that exploded regime as to convince his audience that he 
would practise what he preached whenever opportunity offered. 
It was known that Herr von Kuhlmann had been appointed 
German Foreign Minister for the express purpose of creating 
such opportunities for British statesmen whose idiosyncrasies he 
had studied. Our present Foreign Minister is an exceptionally 
clever man, against whom no one can successfully compete in 
the field in which he excels. Indeed, in argument there are 
very few whom he cannot speedily make ridiculous, but he is 
usually too amiable to play the executioner—though not always, 
as Mr. Churchill found to his cost on a famous occasion when 
he tried a fall as ex-First Lord of the Admiralty with his 
successor. . 

Mr. Balfour is, however, one of the last men whom his country- 
men would like to see embark on the troubled waters of Secret 
Diplomacy. In a trial of strength with any Boche he would have 
less than a dog’s chance. For one thing Mr. Balfour, like his 
predecessor Viscount Grey, is too great a gentleman, though as 
we know from the late Lord Salisbury’s remarkable career, it is 
possible for a very great gentleman to be aware that he is dealing 
with cunning cads. Not so our present Foreign Minister, who 
has been born and bred in the Parliamentary game, which is 
governed by rules that all Right Honourables are supposed to 
recognize, and who is consequently hopelessly handicapped by 
Opponents who avowedly trample on every inconvenient rule. 
Also it must be said that Mr. Balfour’s charming character is so 
unsuspicious that he can hardly be induced to be on his guard, 
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a circumstance of which it is feared cosmopolitan friends habitually 
took advantage before the war, if not subsequently. It is 
this detachment which is the most engaging intellectual and 
social quality of British statesmen that makes them such easy 
prey to the dirty tricksters of the Wilhelmstrasse. Mr. Balfour 
loftily informed the House of Commons (August 17): ‘ There 
are critics in the chair who appear to think that diplomacy is 
a sort of conflict.” The issue between the present controllers 
of our foreign policy and the outside world could not be more 
concisely or more fairly stated. We are not ashamed to say 
that in our benighted ignorance we do regard the British diplo- 
matist as engaged in “a sort of conflict,’ for the simple reason 
that he is charged with the duty of upholding “ British interests ” 
against conflicting interests, using the word, not in any narrow 
sense, but in its largest and most enlightened meaning. Mr. 
Balfour, on the other hand, declares: “‘ The whole energies of a 
diplomat, certainly in a country like this, are entirely directed, 
not to making quarrels, but to healing quarrels, not to producing 
difficulties, but to preventing difficulties, not to provoking war, 
but to stopping war.” 

Such is the orthodox Parliamentary conception of the whole 
duty of a British Foreign Minister. We have no hesitation in 
saying that it largely explains our drifting into the greatest war 
in human history without our Government being so much as 
aware that any war was impending. Our foreign ‘policy was 
inspired by the Peace-at-any-price obsession, with the result 
disclosed when Mr. Balfour in the same speech pronounced this 
terrible, if unconscious, condemnation on his predecessors: “I 
do not believe that the Government in June 1914 had the slightest 
notion that there was any danger ahead.” We would not dispute 
this for a single second, it is the only possible interpretation of 
their performance. Mr. Balfour’s retrospective confession was 
confirmed by Mr. Lloyd George, who also spoke the exact truth 
when he stated early in the war : 


There was not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war with Germany was a 
possibility under the present conditions. (Mr. Lloyd George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the City Temple, November 10, 1914.) 


The Whig historians of the future, who like the Whig historians 
of the past will try and do their best for the Whig Governments 
of the present, will be hard put to it to vindicate Whiggery in the 
face of such appalling admissions. Nor will they be assisted by. 
the evidence of Lord Rosebery, who has placed on record this 
considered opinion as to the genesis of the Potsdam plot: 


The death of Queen Victoria coincided almost exactly with the first prominence of 
a Prussian plot, because it was then that the Prussians began to prepare a fleet which 
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was to be-equal, even superior, to our own, and it was then quite clear that a nation 
with two centuries of tradition of unscrupulous and grasping policy, which aimed at 
having the greatest army and the greatest fleet in the world, was a danger to all 
mankind. (Edinburgh, September 9, 1915.) 

The ex-Prime Minister, be it noted, is supported in his history 
by Mr. Balfour himself, who, in a letter to a correspondent in 
August 1915, when First Lord of the Admiralty, wrote this 
sentence, with which the readers of the National Review would 
be the last to quarrel because they had always regarded the great 
German Navy Bill as the declaration of war which Mr. Balfour 
now admits it to have been : 


It was in 1900 that Germany first proclaimed the policy of building a fleet against 
Great Britain. (Mr. Balfour to “a correspondent,” August 1915.) 


Nevertheless, so strong is optimism within responsible breasts 
that actually two years after this public challenge to our existence 
the Prime Minister of the day (who happened to be Mr. Balfour) 
at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet (November 9, 1902) perpetrated 
this prophecy : 

I know not that any danger within the ken of human vision menaces in the smallest 
degree that peace which it should be our earnest endeavour to preserve. 


Ten years later as Leader of the Opposition Mr. Balfour was still 
administering soothing syrup to the community (Hanley, 
January 4, 1910): 


T do not believe there is going to be war between this country and any great foreign 
Power. Heaven knows I do not desire it, but I do not believe it. 


It may be argued that Mr. Balfour as a patriotic Leader of 
His Majesty’s Opposition was merely following the wisdom of 
the head of the Government, the Prime Minister being Mr. Asquith, 
who necessarily commanded superior because inside information, 
and who a few days before had thus pledged his reputation : 

I assert unhesitatingly that . . . there is not, to my knowledge, a single Power, 
be it small or great, which is shaping its policy or basing its calculations upon the 
assumption that war between Great Britain and Germany is inevitable or even possible. 
Nor, gentlemen, can I discern in any quarter of the political horizon any cause of 
quarrel, direct or indirect, between us and that great and friendly nation. (Mr. Asquith, 
at Bath, January 6, 1910.) 


Nor has the mystery of this astounding nescience in high places 
of everything that statesmen exist to know been lessened by 
the discovery that the Government had had the advantage of 
a strong, not to say startling, warning from Sir Eyre Crowe, one 
of the principal officials of the Foreign Office and an expert par 
excellence on German affairs, who, as we lately learnt from the 
present Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Lord Robert Cecil, 
endeavoured to awaken the sluggards of Downing Street. It 
is one of the few occasions on which an attempt to make a scape- 
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goat of a valuable public servant has recoiled on the politicians 
guilty of this peculiarly mean and usually successful manceuvre. 
In reply to a question Lord Robert Cecil said (House of Commons, 
March 22, 1917) : 

Yes, sir, an extremely able Memorandum was drawn up by Sir Eyre Crowe and 
submitted to the Secretary of State on January 1, 1907, dealing with German policy 
and the grave dangers with which it threatened this country. But I do not think 
it would be in the public interest to make a precedent for the publication of secret 
departmental memoranda by laying it on the Table I say this with reluctance, 
because the publication of this very striking State Paper would set at rest for ever 
the baseless insinuations which have been made against the patriotism and character 
of one of the ablest of our public servants. 


We may be sure that this internal evidence of approaching danger 
did not stand alone, as there were other despised officials at the 
Foreign Office who could have told Ministers everything they 
ought to know about Germany had they cared to listen. A 
writer in the Quarterly Review has mentioned a Memorandum, 
written in the same year as Mr. Asquith’s public assurances, by 
Lord Hardinge prior to his departure for India. This document— 
which I need hardly say I have not seen—is said to have called 
attention to the completion of the Kiel Canal in 1913, as also 
to the German strategic railway system on the Belgian frontier 
which would be finished at the same time, the Government being 
advised by their chief expert that 1913 should consequently be 
regarded as the beginning of the danger period. It will be agreed 
that this remarkable essay in foresight reflects as much credit on 
its author as discredit on those who turned a deaf ear to Lord 
Hardinge, preferring the fatuities of Lord Haldane. 

In the face of such experiences, which could be multiplied 4 
hundredfold, Mr. Balfour will probably pardon most of us who 
regard the present form of Secret Diplomacy with considerable 
distrust, as it seems to be nothing more than an elaborate mystifi- 
cation of the people by statesmen who carry ignorance to the verge 
of folly, or maccuracy to the verge of falsehood. Nor are we 
cheered up when Mr. Balfour; who proclaims that his confidence 
in this system is unshaken, gives us this glimpse ofits modus 
operands : 

That [peace-keeping] is his whole business, and that business is far better done 
in most cases, though not necessarily in all, not by proclaiming our policy at Charing 
Cross, but by confidential conversations with those who can convey views to other 
Governments and in that way smooth over difficulties [our italics], great or small, which if _ 
ignored or repeated in a wrong way may become festering sores of a most dangerous 
character to the general harmony and health of international relationship. If it is 
impossible in peace-time, how much more is it impossible in war-time to be always 
explaining everything to everybody. 

No serious person has ever been heard to suggest that the 
Foreign Minister should be perpetually talking. It is the last 
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thing that is required or that would be tolerated. All we do ask 
is that statesmen who profess to be democrats and to be amenable 
to public opinion should give the country a chance of appreciating 
the general lines of the national policy and of realizing the 
obligations they have undertaken and the risks such may involve. 
Also, that it shall cease to be a point of honour with His Majesty’s 
Ministers to mislead Parliament on elementary matters of fact, 
as has been too frequently the practice in every discussion upon 
foreign affairs. But of course if they imagine that their only 
business is “ smoothing over difficulties ” their conduct becomes 
intelligible. 

For Secret Diplomacy conducted by masters of their craft who 
have made a lifelong study of the subjects with which they deal 
there is much to be said, and we might be well content to await 
the fruits of their efforts without asking interlocutory questions. 
But the diplomacy from which we have suffered and continue to 
suffer has every disadvantage, because though the routine may be 
left in the hands of Ambassadors and their stafis or permanent 
officials, who between them know a good deal of the business in 
hand, it is completely controlled by Cabinet Ministers who have 
had no diplomatic training whatsoever and are as a general rule 
as ignorant of the countries and Governments with which they 
are negotiating as they are innocent of the issues involved. It 
is a miracle when catastrophe is avoided. Mr. Balfour talks as 
though “ the critic in the chair” were denouncing the handiwork 
of diplomats of the calibre of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Sir 
Robert Morier, Sir William White, and other eponymous heroes, 
who were fully equipped for their task, and when properly sup- 
ported by the Home Government could invariably give a good 
account of themselves against any combination, but the weakness 
then, as to-day, lay in Downing Street. It was, if I remember 
aright, Sir Robert Morier who, after much painful experience, 
warned Sir William White that in the event of his relying on the 
British Government of the day he would find himself in the 
position of “a Philistine carrying a blunderbuss loaded with 
cow-dung.”’ 

_ In our time it is infinitely worse. The professional diplomatist 
is completely under the thumb of the amateur politician, from 
whom he generally has the utmost difficulty in getting a hearing, 
as in the rare cases when the-latter will listen to any one he 
not unnaturally prefers the more palatable advice of some other 
political amateur who thinks as he does and talks his jargon. 
Lord Lansdowne, it is true, practised Secret Diplomacy with 
considerable success. His two conspicuous achievements were 
carefully guarded secrets confined to official circles until the 
egg was actually laid, and so far as we know amateurs were 
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warned off the course. In both cases Lord Lansdowne was not 
too proud to be guided by his skilled advisers, who were a material 
factor in the two historic events to which Lord Lansdowne owes 
his fame. The first of these was the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 
Alliance of January 1902, which closed the period of our “splendid” 
but perilous isolation. It was one of the best kept secrets of 
our generation, being unsuspected outside the few immediately 
concerned. until the accomplished fact was handed to the Press 
one fateful midnight. It was the admiration of every Chancery 
and raised British prestige throughout the world. Lord Lans- 
downe had a subsequent relapse into amateur diplomacy when, 
contrary to the best advice, he entangled himself in that deplorable 
“Venezuela mess” in the autumn of 1902 at the bidding of 
Berlin, involving us in a gratuitous quarrel with the United 
States which could only have been of advantage to Germany. 
Nothing daunted, he made a second gaffe of a no less alarming 
character when he landed his colleagues, during Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s absence in South Africa, in that most humiliating agreement 
with Germany concerning the Bagdad Railway, described else- 
where in this number by Mr. Lovat Fraser, who throws fresh 
light on many dark places. From this the Balfour Government 
were only rescued by a spontaneous ebullition of public opinion 
of sufficient power to carry them into the Anglo-French camp. 
The negotiation of the Entente Cordiale with France began 
in 1903, before the dust raised by the Bagdad bungle had been 
laid. Here once more professional diplomacy was enlisted 
with the happiest results, and in April 1904 M. Delcassé and 
Lord Lansdowne attached their signatures to a compact which 
had been so skilfully negotiated that the much interested, ever 
curious, and highly suspicious German Emperor was convinced, 
although he had been assured to the contrary, that there was 
nothing afoot. Lord Lansdowne will always be remembered 
in this connexion, which was one of the greatest triumphs of 
the personnel of the Foreign Office and the other diplomats 
immediately concerned, always remembering Lord Cromer, who 
threw himself into the work with great enthusiasm. Lord Lans- 
downe’s successor, Sir Edward Grey, steered a steady course 
during several critical years during which his chief function 
consisted in preventing obstreperous colleagues with strong pro- 
German, or rather anti-British, proclivities from kicking over 
the traces and completely destroying our foreign policy as they 
were destroying our armaments. irentualty. after 1911, Sir 
Edward felt himself unable to hold out against the Potsdam Party, 
who openly raised the cry, on the suggestion of Berlin, “ G.M.G.” 
(Grey Must Go). He wearied of well-doing, and we entered upon 
the most dismal chapter of Secret Diplomacy in modern English 
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history, of which Lord Haldane appeared at the time to have 
been allowed to take charge, though to-day he insists that things 
were contrary to what they seemed and that his labours consisted 
of one prolonged warning to his colleagues against the German 
danger, and not, as is universally thought, one prolonged attempt 
to minimize it to his countrymen. In any event, after 1911, 
which marked the culminating-point of Sir Edward Grey’s diplo- 
macy—which had consisted in loyally consolidating the Entente 
with France and Russia as the one and only solid bulwark 
of European peace—Lord Haldane became de facto Foreign 
Minister, and the Haldane spirit, whatever it was, dominated 
the diplomatic debacle which ran its course between the 
spacious days of Agadir and the black week which preceded 
Armageddon. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


II. THE DOCTOR 


Tue tragic ‘chapter of British diplomacy preceding the Great 
War opened. with the worst specimen of Secret Diplomacy from 
which any democracy ever suffered. It was conceived in the 
dark, born in the dark, grew in the dark, with dire consequences 
to our country, all of which might have been spared had there 
been a reasonable amount of candour and a modicum of truth, 
Besides being secret this episode reeked of the amateur. No 
expert had any say in it, indeed all the British experts were 
known to be dead against it just as all the German experts were 
enthusiastic in its favour because it promised a breach in the 
Entente, which had been so laboriously built up during nine 
fateful years. I refer, needless to say, to Lord Haldane’s fatal 
mission to Berlin in February 1912, which was undoubtedly 
one of the contributory causes of the present war, as on the 
one hand our unsuspecting countrymen were told that “ our 
only diplomatist ” had dissipated all the distrust that had so 
long clouded Anglo-German relations and had opened a new 
era in European history, and that only simpletons like Lord 
Roberts thought otherwise. Meanwhile Germany gathered from 
the mere fact of our Government being willing to apologize for 
its relatively robust attitude over Agadir the previous year by 
sending a “ pronounced friend of Germany ” to Berlin that we 
repented our support of France and should not repeat the offence. 
The policy of the Potsdam Party in the Cabinet, which had now 
at last got the upper hand (which it retained until August 2, 1914), 
had been boldly proclaimed on the eve of the Haldane visit to 
Berlin in Sir Edward Grey’s dismissal from office by the Daily 
News, whose views were shared by all that was most “ progressive ” 
in the Progressive Party : 


The key to Sir Edward Grey’s policy is the fatal antagonism to Germany. There 
and there alone is the root of our humiliation and our impotence. The time has now 
come to state, with a clearness which cannot be mistaken, that Sir Edward Grey as 
Foreign Secretary is impossible. (Daily News, January 10, 1912.) 


We had literally saved the peace of Europe by standing firm by 
the side of France in 1911, when the German Panther had been 
sent to Agadir to “test”’ the Entente. Now was the time to 
remain firm. France had just dismissed her Prime Minister, M. 
Caillaux, on finding that he had conducted a diplomacy that 
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was both secret and-disloyal. I recall the dismay caused by 
the Haldane Mission in Paris*as'I: was there/at the time. The 
inspiration admittedly came from Berlin. I was informed on 
good authority on coming back to London that it had been en- 
gineered by Herr Ballin and Sir Ernest Cassel at the suggestion 
of the German Emperor. Sir Ernest Cassel claims to be as good 
an Englishman as any born Englishman, and certainly ought to be, 
considering how he has been treated in this country. If he had 
any part in this affair upon which he has been repeatedly 
challenged, though so far unsuccessfully, he did us a singularly 
bad turn. He should have appreciated German psychology well 
enough to realize that nothing is more fatal in dealing with a 
bully than anything that resembles a kotow. We never have 
been allowed to know what part Sir Emest Cassel played in 

lo-German relations, nor has it ever been officially stated 
whether he accompanied Lord Haldane to Berlm—a mystery 
which ought to be cleared.up. According to semi-official com- 
muniqués in the Press Lord Haldane was going on strictly private 
affairs, though it was admitted he might conceivably discuss 
educational questions, on which he is supposed to be an expert 
by people who take an unintelligent interest in it. Why this 
mystification ? Why this mendacity? Why not have frankly 
admitted that Lord Haldane and Sir Ernest Cassel—if the latter 
was his travelling companion—were going to Berlin to discuss 
ines relations and to persuade Germany to reduce her 

eet ? 

But for the war we should never have been allowed to know 
any fraction of the truth, and it is only piecemeal that we have 
learnt that the mission was in every respect a first-class fiasco. 
Lord Haldane, in his retrospective wisdom, nowadays invites us 
to believe that he returned home impregnated with the seeds of 
distrust and thenceforward converted the Cabinet into a kinder- 

arten with himself in the réle of a professional alarmist—in 

t, another Robert Blatchford. Unless one had such state- 
ments in black and white in the Haldane Press one would not 
have conceived that even in this age of licence responsible states- 
men would permit themselves to take such liberties. However, 
there they are. The first of these “ war truths,” if we may so 
term them, was confided to an eminent American journalist, 
Mr. Price Bell, the London Correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News, who was privileged to interview Lord Haldane, the result 
being republished in the Daily Chronicle on the somewhat suggestive 
day of April 1, 1915: 

With Bethmann-Hollweg I had close and interesting conferences. The Kaiser, 
already well known to me, I saw again, and it was my privilege to talk with many 
important men. Gratifying as were these interchanges I came away feeling uneasy. 
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Germany was piling up armaments. She showed no disposition to restrict her naval 
development. 
Three months later Lord Haldane was emboldened to inform an 
audience at the National Liberal Club (July 1915) : 

I knew something of Germany; I knew the perils of the situation—where the 
powder magazine was. 
But this must have occurred to some one as in the nature of a 
boomerang, because from the reprint of Lord Haldane’s speech 
published by the Daily Chronicle this vital sentence had dis- 
— Thus we were left in doubt as to whether Lord 

aldane thought he had known the exact whereabouts of “ the 
powder magazine ’—or not. 

The second ‘“‘ war truth” was an extension of the first, 

containing a paraphrase of the “ powder-magazine ”’ theory : 

I was painfully conscious that there was at least a chance of a terrible war, and 
I did all that in me lay to bring home that information, not where it would simply 


lead to mischief, but to the minds of my colleagues and to those with whom I was 
working. (November 17, 1915.) 


What, if possible, deepens the discredit of Secret Diplomacy as 
practised by Liberal Imperialists was the singularly mean reproach 
which Lord Haldane addressed to the community whom he 
had the effrontery to blame for being bamboozled by him: 


When the time comes to take stock, I think the wonder will be, not that we were 
so unprepared, but that we were as well prepared as was the case, for the public did 
not insist that the unrest of Europe should be the foremost subject of political con- 
sideration, nor was it ready to devote the nation’s energies to securing its future in 
peace any more than in war. The democracy in this country was suffering from an 
indisposition to reflect [my italics], and, in consequence, was not disposed to listen to 
the few who preached. (Viscount Haldane, O.M., the Nation, August 7, 1915.) 


To the Politicians—who are nowadays admired by the Times— 
Secret Diplomacy is that most fascinating of all games, “‘ Heads 
I win, tails you lose.” They monopolize the credit of every 
achievement—the people in such cases being forgotten—but every 
failure is debited to the people for not keeping their Government 
up to the mark! Under no circumstances are the Politicians 
blamable. They are protected by that divine right which they 
have assumed with many other kingly functions. 

How, one may ask, could the public demand that “ the unrest 
of Europe” should be made the foremost political subject, con- 
sidering that every Minister and the entire Progressive Press 
denied that there was any unrest worthy of the attention of 
serious men and denounced every one who took a contrary view 
as cranks who were hardly safe at large ? 

Take, for instance, the misinformation—deliberately mislead- 
ing—given out by the Government on Lord Haldane’s return 
from his pilgrimage, which had met with such a non possumus 
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on every single point that if we accept his own account he 
returned home a convert to the National Review view of the 
German danger. How did the Cabinet help the democracy to 
realize “ European unrest ” and to do their duty ? At the open- 
ing of Parliament immediately after Lord Haldane’s homecoming, 
statements were made from the Treasury Bench which can only 
be described as contrary to the truth as it was then known to 
Ministers. Everything was done to lull the country into a false 
sense of security. Not only was there a criminal lack of prepa- 
ration, but the vote for ammunition was actually reduced, while 
Mr. Churchill shortly began prating of a “ naval holiday.” The 
conduct of the Cabinet was infinitely worse than any of us could 
have guessed at the time, because, on top of Lord Haldane’s 
Secret Diplomacy, the Cabinet embarked on its now notorious 
Secret neutrality ‘“‘ negotiations ” with Germany, which on their 
own admission produced another fiasco. During the war the 
Political Controllers of the Foreign Office issued an elaborate 
account of this unfortunate affair, concluding with this un- 
ambiguous statement: “ The negotiations then came to an end, 
and with them the hope of a mutual reduction in the expenditure 
on armaments of the two countries.” Mr. Asquith himself, two 
years later, in retrospective mood at Cardiff (October 2, 1914), 
thus described the attitude of the German Government in the 
spring of 1912, in a passage which has become historical : 

That [the British promise to remain neutral were Germany the object of aggression] 
was not enough for German statesmanship. They wanted us to go further; they 
asked us to pledge ourselves absolutely to neutrality in the event of Germany being 
engaged in war, and this, mind you, at a time when Germany was enormously increasing 
both her aggressive and defensive resources, and especially upon the sea. They asked 
us—to put it quite plainly—they asked us for a free hand so far as we were concerned 
if, and when, they selected the opportunity to overbear, to dominate the European 
world. (Mr. Asquith at Cardiff, October 2, 1914.) 

That was the position behind the scenes at a time of anxiety, 
because of menace. But what did the Prime Minister tell the 
parte when he had all this on his mind, and what amende does 

€ now propose to make for this “ wilful diffusion of political error 
with regard to a matter of fact’? Here are his words of July 25, 
1912, two months after Germany had frankly disclosed her 
project of subjugating Europe : 

Our relations with the great German Empire are at this moment, and I feel 
sure are likely to remain, relations of amity and goodwill. Lord Haldane paid a 
visit to Berlin early in the year: he entered upon conversations and an interchange 
of views which have been continued ever since in a spirit of perfect frankness and 
friendship, both on the one side and the other. 

Such are the men who as Responsible Statesmen claim from 
the community a blank cheque for their Secret Diplomacy. 

at impression could so pitiable a misstatement make on 
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Pan-Germany, who was at the moment putting the finishing- 
touches on her terrible preparations ? Why, naturally this, that 
when her hour sounded, England the Unready would be “too 
proud to fight,” which, as we know, became Wilhelm II’s 
ulée fixe. 

The readers of this Review are familiar to the point of nausea 
with Lord Haldane’s public utterances on Anglo-German relations 
between the time of his mission to Berlin and the outbreak of 
war in 1914. He invariably struck the same note, viz. that there 
was not the least ground for the faintest suspicion of any shadow 
of anxiety in Anglo-German relations as the two Powers were 
born to be friends and their mutual cordiality was increasing year 
by year. Nor need I say anything further of Lord Haldane’s 
attitude towards Lord Roberts, of whose intelligence he could 
scarcely bring himself to speak politely. There was not even a 
momentary lapse from fatuity, one speech being indistinguishable 
from another. Whether you take June 1912, when he was 
slobbering over the German Emperor at the German Hospital 
at Dalston : 

We two nations [Great Britain and Germany] have a great common task in the 
world—to make the world better. It is because the German Emperor, I know, shares _ 
that conviction profoundly that it gives me the greatest pleasure to give you the 
toast of his name. 

Whether he was misleading the American Bar Association at 
Montreal, September 1, 1913 : 

The barbarism which once looked to conquest and the waging of successful ‘war 
as the main object of statesmanship seems as though it were passing away. 

Or deliberately throwing Londoners off the right scent as he did 
in November 1913: 
He could assure the meeting that the Continental Chiefs of Staff were mostly 


rational persons who were much less keen over the invasion of other countries than 
some people among us supposed. 


Or, again, this declaration at Edinburgh at the end of 1913: 


Our relations with Germany are twice as good as they were two years ago. Others 
have done the main part in securing that; I can only say I have striven hard. 


Perhaps the most familiar of all his performances was in London 
at the opening of 1914: 
Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in which peace not only prevailed, 


but in which the indications were that there was a far greater prospect of peace than 
ever there was before. No one wanted war. 


I venture to think that the House of Lords should take some 
action, as Lord Haldane is making our country ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world by continuing to masquerade as a statesman I 
the face of such portentous gaffes. It is considerably more than 
a year since, on the challenge of the Duke of Buccleuch before his 
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Peers, the ex-Lord Chancellor recognized the necessity of giving 
a public account of his stewardship, but the promised papers 
have never been produced. Instead we have been fobbed off 
with books by Mr. Harold Begbie and by a succession of Apologias 
by inspired journalists, of which Mr. Lovat Fraser makes mince- 
meat. I have been told by persons likely to know that Lord 
Haldane’s official narrative of his visits to Germany between 
1906 and 1912 cannot possibly be published, unless they are 
edited, owing to his fulsome flattery of “the dear” German 
Emperor, and that these unfortunate phrases cannot be deleted 
because the precious document has been shown to too many 
sympathetic friends. Is it correct, one may ask, to hawk about 
confidential papers which no outsider has any right to see until 
they become public property ? If so, it is another highly unattrac- 
tive manifestation of the Secret Diplomacy we are invited to 
admire. The object of this campaign on behalf of the Injured 
Innocent is to pave the way for his appointment as British Pleni- 
potentiary at the Peace Congress. That is why so long as Lord 
Haldane remains in public life it is impossible to leave him alone. 
He is known to regard himself as the Man of Destiny appointed 
to heal the wounds of Armageddon. Indeed in some quarters 
there is thought to be a chance of the revival of the Triumvirate— 
Mr. Asquith, Lord Haldane, and Lord Grey—who have never 
abandoned hope that it yet may devolve upon them to resettle 
Europe and to lay the foundation of that League to Enforce 
Peace upon which visionaries dilate. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


Ill. ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS 


I HAVE said enough, and more than enough, to account for the 
deep distrust throughout patriotic circles at any threat of Secret - 
Diplomacy by political amateurs, which is all Great Britain is 
offered. Foreign policy is the most fascinating, but also the most 
difficult and bewildering, subject to which a lifetime of effort, 
work, and travel must be devoted, and even then men can hardly 
hope to do more than appreciate their own ignorance. It cannot 
be satisfactorily dealt with by overworked Parliamentarians who 
have been trained to regard it as a by-product of the main business 
of life, i.e. the Party struggle at Westminster. It has occasionally, 
but not often, been the main preoccupation of the head of a British 
Government under modern democratic conditions. We can look 
back with pardonable pride upon certain phases, e.g. Lord Rose- 
bery’s conspicuous service in starting continuity an policy when 
he interned himself at the Foreign Office in 1892, resolutely 
averting his gaze from all those domestic alarums and excursions 
in which Gladstonianism revelled. Likewise upon Lord Salisbury’s 
skilful defensive diplomacy throughout the whole period of the 
South African War, when a hostile world was successfully dis- 
suaded from deciding the moot point as to which Power should 
“* bell the cat,” i.e. beard the lion. Then we had Lord Lansdowne’s 
constructive work, already referred to, between 1903 and 19065. 
Afterwards Sir Edward Grey saved a peculiarly difficult and deli- 
cate situation from the end of 1905 when the Radical “‘ wild men” 
got control of the country to August 1911, when Haldaneism 
descended upon us like a blight and the Potsdam Party gave 
that turn to our policy which led directly to the ultimatum of 


August 1914. 

What is felt by every one who takes any serious interest in 
international affairs, or who has any appreciation of Prussian 
policy or methods, is that neither Mr. Balfour nor Lord Robert 
Cecil, with all their great gifts, are properly equipped to cope 
with the crisis which confronts them. Neither have ever taken 
foreign policy sufficiently seriously. With the one it was a Side 
Show which a Prime Minister could not entirely ignore, and 
though while in opposition (1906-1915) Mr. Balfour applied his 
fine intellect to many subjects and distinguished himself in the 
discussion of most, he never attempted to grapple with inter- 


ia 
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national politics, and treated war with Germany as something 
altogether outside practical politics. But he can at any moment 
indite a masterly memorandum putting us in the right and our 
opponents in the wrong—on paper. Unfortunately, however, when 
in the right Mr. Balfour is liable to allow men of inferior calibre 
to embark on devious courses producing disquieting incidents 
which might easily lead to diplomatic disaster. He is the soul 
of loyalty to our Allies and would observe the Pact of London 
in the spirit as well as to the letter, but he is of the lacssez-faire, 
laissez-aller type which is so charming in private life and relatively 
harmless in normal politics, but terrifying in war. As Matthew 
Arnold would have said, Mr. Balfour lacks ruthlessness, while 
his love of argument, in which he excels, is so highly developed 
that he might almost be tempted to embark on a discussion with 
a German for the pleasure of putting him in the wrong. Then, 
again, he is desperately unsuspicious, and you cannot be too 
suspicious in dealing with Germans who expend themselves in 
devising fresh tricks and fresh falsehoods. Such manceuvres are 
so nauseating to a man of Mr. Balfour’s temperament that he 
speedily wearies of believing in them, and is therefore susceptible 
of the advice of those who elect to believe that the Germans 
/ are much less black than they are painted by themselves. 

Nor can Lord Robert Cecil, who though a first-class fighting 
man in the House of Commons and keen and determined on the 
things he cares about, adequately supplement his Chief. Prior 
to the war he never pretended to take the faintest interest in 
any of the subjects that are now seen to matter infinitely more 
than the relatively trivial topics upon which Parliamentarians 
concentrate and which they honestly believe to be the be-all 
and end-all of our national life. Foreign nations never meant 
anything to the Under-Secretary, nor can one recall any utter- 
ances of his on any aspect of national defence, while his views 
on Imperial questions might without unfairness be described as 
“Early Victorian.” On the other hand, Lord Robert is a very 
hard and conscientious worker, who must have learnt a good deal 
se the last two and a half years, all the more as he has always 
been liked and respected by those who have had anything to do 
with him. Everybody wishes him well, and that is a great asset 
in office, but to be frank one would be alarmed if his country 
had to depend largely upon him in a diplomatic struggle with the 
Wilhelmstrasse, partly because he has not begun to realize what 
he is up against, partly because he is liable to be tempted off the 
Tails in pursuit of some will-o’-the-wisp. This hobby matters 
little in Party politics, but is paralysing in diplomacy. No one 
can hope to be infallible, every one is liable and, indeed, bound to 
blunder amid the pitfalls of foreign affairs, especially in war, 
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but when Lord Robert Cecil is wrong he is very wrong, and the 
more wrong he is the more obstinate and resourceful in wrong- 
doing. There can therefore be no profitable Secret Diplomacy 
by Great Britain under present conditions, because the only 
instruments that present themselves, however secret, are not 
diplomatists. 

There has been much rumour throughout the month of 
October. Autumn is the season of rumour, and with von Kuhl- 
mann at the Wilhelmstrasse there was bound to be a flood of 
falsehood, which is his chief asset. But there were also some 
delusions in London, though one may hope that so far no harm 
has been done, and that all irregular diplomacy has been nipped 
in the bud. Let us equally hope that any misguided persons 
have seen the error of their ways and realize that the back stairs 
is the very last spot in which to play about either with a Boche 
or with any agent, confederate, or friend of any Boche. 

The more openly Secret Diplomacy is discussed in this country 
the better for everybody concerned—except the enemy. As the 
danger is momentarily overcome and no cloud at present disturbs 
our relations with any of our Allies, who fully appreciate the 
loyalty of the British War Cabinet and the British nation, there 
can be no harm in mentioning the fears which took possession of 
many minds during the circulation of all these conflicting canards. 
That Germany is desperately anxious to get into touch with any 
of the Allies goes without saying. Her semi-official Press, which 
is run on identically the same principles, but with signally less 
craft, than in the days of Bismarck and Busch, has ingenuously 
disclosed the reason—namely, that once she can entangle any of 
her enemies in pourparlers she will have achieved her object and 
virtually won the war. The reason for this is obvious. Pour- 
parlers through neutrals, if successful, would lead to direct 
negotiations, and any serious negotiations contain the promise of 
an armistice. The German General Staff realizes that if once 
the Cease Fire sounded in so hideous a war there would be no 
further fighting. In other words, Germany would have achieved 
the first part of the Pan-German programme, holding as she does 
almost all Belgium, a very rich, if not the richest, part of France, 
Serbia, Rumania, and enormous stretches of Russia. Therefore 
her object is, by hook or by crook, regardless of what may be the 
military situation at any given moment in any particular theatre 
of war, to lure some Ally to talk, because either that Ally by 
talking on its own account would compromise itself in the eyes 
of the other Allies, and the seeds of disruption of the Entente 
would be sown, or he would drag his fellow-Allies after him into 
the pourparlers. 

Von Kuhlmann was appointed Foreign Secretary by Hinden- 
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burg, Ludendorff, and the Crown Prince, whom the Kaiser allows 
to govern the country—just as they chose Dr. Michaelis as 
Imperial Chancellor, because von Kuhlmann is regarded as the 
man most likely to engineer an armistice, which is a primary 
German objective. The Foreign Secretary has a boundless belief 
in his ability to fulfil his contract, his greatest asset in his own 
opinion and in that of the Kaiser and his entourage being his 
intimate knowledge of British politics and British politicians, 
which was the subject of his special study during many years in 
London. He has learnt to talk the language that impresses and 
imposes on our Right Honourables, and with them in his pocket, 
so to speak—or of any one of them of sufficient importance—he 
thinks that the trick is done. Having “nobbled” Downing 
Street he would have no difficulty with the Quai d’Orsay or the 
Consulta. Let us hope that though his premises may not be 
entirely erroneous his conclusion is unsound. Von Kuhlmanns 
usually suffer through excessive savour faire which causes them to 
overlook some vital factor. He has never understood the great 
part which public opinion plays in this country in saving our 
Government from itself and from such as he. 

Just as some of our statesmen are too slack or too simple, 
von Kuhlmann is invariably too clever. Note what he did in 
the present instance. After pulling every wire to get a move on— 
appealing piteously for the aid of every friend of the Central 
Empires, who in their turn rent the air with their clamours as to 
the distressful condition of the realms of the Hapsburgs and 
Hohenzollerns—and having apparently tempted one of his dupes 
to approach one of his traps—he proceeded to publish his triumph 
to the world. He was in the state of a hen which had laid an 
egg and could not conceal the fact. Bismarck must have turned 
in his grave—if Kuhlmann’s newspapers reached him in the 
nether regions—when he learnt at the end of September that the 
German Foreign Secretary was describing the precise whereabouts 
and exact nature of his booby trap. It was at the moment that 
the Papacy had fluttered the diplomatic dovecots by a Peace Note 
which was as much resented by the Allies as it was welcomed by 
the Centrals—the former had made it so clear that they stood in 
no need of extraneous interference or advice, while the latter 
were actively advertising for third parties to play their game. 
Von Kuhlmann’s journals were busily disseminating the idea that 
Great Britain’s sole preoccupation was Belgium, and that if she 
could be satisfied upon that single point she would throw up the 
Sponge and retire from the war: nothing else mattered to her, 
either Alsace-Lorraine, Trentino, Trieste, the German colonies, or 
the interests of any of her Allies. So ran the legend of the 
Wilhelmstrasse, which was duly taken up and exploited against 
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us in neutral and even in allied countries. The Catholic Press of 
Germany was permitted and encouraged to say that the German 
Government’s answer to the Papal Note would meet England’s 
wishes on the one thing she cared about—Germany being prepared 
to clear out of Belgium, and would inform the Vatican to that 
effect. Then came von Kuhlmann’s gaffe. In his exaltation he 
instructed one of his henchmen to state in terms, not that he was 
running after England, which was undeniably true, but that 
England was running after him. It was the Weser Zeitung which 
rendered the conspicuous service to the Allies of disclosing von 
Kuhlmann’s impression of what was taking place or of what he 
wished the world to believe to be the fact.* The Lokalanzeiger 
had got so far as to tell its readers : 

So far as we are informed, an English feeler was very recently actually put forward 
in friendly States in relation to the Belgian question, and an answer was made in an 
equally non-committal form, dealing with the English suggestion of an exchange of a 
pledge in regard to Belgium in return for the German African colonies. 

The Weser Zeitung went even further, its Berlin correspondent 
declaring : 

People say that England caused inquiries to be made as to what attitude would 
be adopted towards Belgium. These inquiries were not, indeed, made officially, but 
still through intermediaries who are to be taken very seriously [my italics], to the Central 
Governments and in the first place to the German Government. 


If we might believe this, the British Government had per- 
petrated a blunder which was worse than a crime, because, in the 
first place, they were prepared to recognize the Hohenzollerns who 
are our objective, and, secondly, to suggest that any arrangement 
that might be made concerning Belgium would be a substantial 
satisfaction of our war aims. Needless to say there was not the 
faintest shadow of a pretext for pretending that the British War 
Cabinet had perpetrated any such folly, though it subsequently 
transpired that some one without its knowledge had made some 
inquiry in some quarter, though one learns with satisfaction that 
there was no breach of the Pact of London, because incidents 
unknown to the War Cabinet were known to the Allied Govern- 
ments in this world of Alice in Wonderland in which we move and 
live and have our being. From the moment of von Kuhlmann’s 
“disclosure” there was a clearing of the air, British protests 
provoking a suggestive telegram from Reuter’s correspondent m 
Rome, which somehow escaped the hospitality of the London 
Press, but found a lodgment in the capacious columns of the 
Manchester Guardian. Apparently there had been a denial from 
London “that Great Britain had asked for information from the 
Vatican with a view to replying to the Pope’s Note of August 1, 
the Roman reply stating that, according to “ some authorities, 


* See Amsterdam telegram to the Times, September 21. 
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the reply of the Allies must necessarily arrive after that of the 
Central Empires, because for its compilation Great Britain asked 


for some information of the Vatican, which in turn applied for rt to 


the Central Empires” (my italics). 

This would indicate the locus of any indiscretion that may 
have occurred in one of those moments of thoughtlessness that 
not infrequently overtake Parliamentarians when dealing with 
matters they do not fully apprehend. At any rate, and it was 
the main thing, the Pact of London remained inviolate and is 
acknowledged by all in authority as being the diapason of British 
diplomacy as of that of each of our Allies. So if any mistake had 
been made and any untoward feelers had been forthcoming in 
the direction of the Boche, it was not Englishmen alone who were 
involved in this psychological error—the Boche being a person 
with whom there must be no truck until he has been decisively 
beaten and knows it, and is prepared to sue for our terms. It 
would be depressing were there any Secret Diplomatist in the 
Entente who has not yet mastered the A BC of his craft. 

On the meeting of Parliament it was reassuring to learn from 
the lips of Lord Robert Cecil that there had been no “ negotia- 
tions’ through the Vatican, and we have this further guarantee 
that they would not be tolerated by the public provided the public 
were aware if anything were in the wind. It therefore comes to 
this, that either our Secret Diplomatists must abandon their 
diplomacy or they must abandon their secrecy and share their 
responsibilities with the Parliamentary Foreign Affairs Committee 
to which matters appear to us to be rapidly tending, unless 
democracy is a mere snare and delusion. 

Fortunately von Kuhlmann’s Secret Diplomacy was not very 
wonderful. His every move became common knowledge, and we 
finally reached this point, which should for all time “ put the 
lid on ?’—if so homely a phrase be permissible in discussing such 
grave matters—the system. Publicly the German Government, 
in order to maintain the moral of the German army and the 
German navy, took up the position of “no concessions ” to any 
enemy of the Fatherland. Indeed, the concessions were to be all 
the other way, from the Allies to Germany, taking the form 
either of annexations, indemnities, or guarantees. Nor was there 
any mention of Belgium in Germany’s hypocritical reply to the 
Pope—who there is reason to believe had been led to expect a 
different answer—while upon Alsace-Lorraine von Kuhlmann was 


ordered by the General Staff to make this declaration in the 
Reichstag : 


There is but one answer to the question, “Can Germany in any form make any 
concessions with regard to Alsace-Lorraine ?” The answer is—‘“ No, never!” Solong 
as a single German hand can hold a gun, the integrity of the territory handed down to 
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us as a glorious inheritance by our forefathers can never be the object of any negotia- 
tions or concessions. I am sure of that. Whether on the Right or the Left, you will 
stand for that with equal resoluteness and equal self-sacrifice. 


Such was the public attitude of the ever-victorious Fatherland, 
but privately von Kuhlmann, as was disclosed at a secret sitti 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, had informed France through 
some agent who had got into touch with M. Briand, the ex-Prime 
Minister, who in turn communicated it to M. Ribot, the French 
Foreign Minister, that Germany was prepared to satisfy French 
ambitions and surrender Alsace-Lorraine. Simultaneously, while 
accusing us of “ feeling ” in his direction, von Kuhlmann, through 
the instrumentality of a neutral Government, believed to 
Madrid, informed Great Britain that Germany is prepared to 
relinquish Belgium. What is the use of dealing with people who 
never mean what they say or say what they mean, and who 
glory in their trickery? It is sheer waste of time, it is worse, 
because any advance to the Bully of Europe is merely interpreted 
as cowardice and weakness, and simply stimulates him to fresh 
efforts. He is not going strong, he is decidedly groggy. Europe 
will not be “safe ’’ either for democracy or any other civilized 
form of Government until Hohenzollernism has been knocked 
“ down and out,” as Mr. Lloyd George warned us a year ago. Let 
us hope that until that golden moment the Prime Minister will 
curb any of his colleagues who may be itching to get their legs 
under the same table, round or otherwise, with those of the 
revolting Boche. 

L. J. MaxsE 


THE MUTINY IN THE GERMAN NAVY 


THERE is no doubt that the mutiny in the German navy was a 
serious affair. According to the evidence available, the crews 
of four first-class battleships, the Prinz Regent Luitpold, the 
Kaiser, the Westfalen, and the Helgoland, revolted at the same 
moment. The captain of the Prinz Regent Luitpold was thrown 
overboard and so drowned. The marines, ordered to suppress 
the mutiny, refused to obey. An Oldenburg regiment was 
brought to Wilhelmshaven, and compelled the mutineers to 
surrender. At Heligoland, the crew of the light cruiser Hamburg 
seized the ship, and were taking her to be interned in Norwegian 
waters, when they were turned back by three destroyer flotillas. 

What number of the mutineers have been shot or hanged, 
and how many have been imprisoned, have not been made known. 

According to the account of the matter published in the Daily 
Express of October 15, the causes of the mutiny were : the drafting 
of the men from the fleet into the army ; short rations ; discontent 
aroused by the inactivity of the fleet and the cruel monotony of 
drill under merciless discipline; and the example of Russia. 
Admiral von Capelle, in the course of his statement made in the 
Reichstag, and published in this country on October 10, naturally 
attributed the mutiny to the infection of the revolutionary spirit 
alone. Apart from other evidence, the fact that the Minister of 
Marine affirmed that the spirit of revolution was the chief inspira- 
tion would suffice to prove that it was not so. No German 
Minister can afford to tell the truth. Nor would Admiral von 
Capelle have mentioned the matter at all had it not become 
notorious in Germany. As it was, he evidently said more than 
he had been instructed to say. 

Undoubtedly the news was received with satisfaction by this 
country, not because the British people have any desire to 
encourage mutiny, but because anything which weakens the 
enemy is necessarily gratifying. It is particularly appropriate 
that misfortune should have overtaken Germany on the sea, and 
that the formidable engine devised by the German Emperor to 
break the sea power of England should have collapsed of its 
own weight. 
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A mutiny may be suppressed; but so long as its causes 
remain, its recurrence may be expected. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the German fleet is useless as a fighting 
force. A large squadron is at present operating in the region 
of the Gulf of Riga. It must have been dispatched soon after 
the outbreak of the mutiny. Generally speaking, there is no 
better cure for discontent than enforced and incessant action; 
and it is probable that one of the purposes of the attack on Riga 
is to employ the fleet. Moreover, the places of the mutineers 
and of the trained men drafted into the trenches must be filled 
by recruits ; and the German naval recruits are conscripts, whose 
training can best be conducted at sea. The Russian Baltic fleet, 
which appears to be completely demoralized, need not be seriously 
considered by Germany. : 

But the mutiny may have other results, directly affecting this 
country. The rulers of Germany know that it is essential to 
their purposes to restore the prestige of the Imperial German 
navy among the German people. It is, indeed, probably more 
important to regain prestige than to keep safe the navy. The 
German Government, like Mr. Churchill, though for a very 
different reason (if indeed Mr. Churchill had a reason), may 
prefer to lose ships rather than keep them “ practically unused.” 
Germany may, then, once more challenge a general action with 
the British Fleet. It is a possibility, at least. Such an enter- 
prise would well accord with what we know of Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz, who seems to be a bloodthirsty old gentleman, and 
passionately patriotic. He would certainly take a pleasure in 
setting mutineers in the forefront of the battle. 

If the German navy came out to fight it would fight well, 
mutiny or no mutiny. What would happen to the German naval 
officers in a sinking or a defeated ship is another question, but 
that is no affair of ours. It is also to be remembered that there 
is no certainty in war, and that in challenging a general action 
the German naval staff would undoubtedly employ every device 
to entrap the British Fleet into a mined area and to attack it 
with submarines and aircraft. 

On the other side of the question is the presumption that 
Germany in the event of defeat on land intends to keep her 
fleet for future employment. The German Government propose 
to spend at least fifty millions sterling upon their mercantile 
marine—an intention which implies their resolve to continue to 
maintain a powerful navy. That navy they now possess; and 
whether it is worth while to risk its existence in the hope of 
inflicting, if not defeat, at least severe injury upon the British 
Fleet is a dubious point. On the whole, it may be said that 
the presence of mutiny in the German navy must affect the 
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naval policy of Germany. It will either induce the naval staff 
definitely to abandon all intention of active operations and to 
keep the fleet in a state of suspended animation, or it will lead 
them to decisive enterprise. 

In taking the offensive, Germany would not hazard her ability 
to continuance of submarine policy ; for even if the German fleet 
were defeated, the German naval bases would remain intact and 
virtually impregnable. Not until naval and aerial bases are 
destroyed and occupied can the submarine and aerial attack be 
completely frustrated. 

The political aspect of the mutiny in the German navy is 
somewhat obscure. It is certain that had not the fact of the 
mutiny become notorious throughout Germany, the Minister of 
Marine would have made no statement on the subject. But in 
making it, Admiral von Capelle deliberately assigned the cause 
of the revolt solely to revolutionary doctrine, and so contrived 
to implicate the German Socialists in the affair. In so doing 
the Minister of Marine, starting from a falsehood, came to grief. 
For the mutiny was not in fact a revolutionary movement. 
According to all the evidence available, it was plain flat mutiny 
of the familiar type, which would have broken out if there had 
been no Russian revolution. It is possible that the example of 
Russia may have served as an encouragement, but it was not 
the cause. 

Therefore when Admiral von Capelle endeavoured to turn 
the mutiny to political uses, by implicating in it the German 
Socialist Party, he failed. Very likely the Socialists were involved 
in the affair. But your German Socialist is a careful man; he 
has no idea of running into danger. And when the Minister of 
Marine was challenged to produce his evidence the Admiral could 
produce nothing, and was obliged to retire. 

But in the statement of the Minister of Marine that the 
mutiny was revolutionary in origin, we may trace the craft of the 
overastute Kuhlmann, part of whose complex design is to delude 
the Pacifists in the Allied countries into the belief that a revolution 
is brewing in Germany. The manceuvre has a double purpose. 
It is intended to weaken the resolution of the Allies by persuading 
them that the German people will themselves end the war; it 
1s also intended to produce the impression in Germany itself 
that the Government are threatened with a danger which justifies 
them in dismissing the Reichstag and declaring a military 
dictatorship. 

It is not that the Government are seriously menaced by a 
revolution ; it is that the Pan-Germans are becoming definitely 
unpopular ; and they will fight for themselves, the dynasty, and 
their country, as they conceive it, to the last. 
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They have the army; they have absolute control of the 
Government ; they can requisition supplies; in a word, they 
can defy the discontented and timid mob of civilians which is 
tired of the war. 

The Pan-Germans are gradually going berserk ; and these are 
the men with whom the Allies must reckon. They are bad to 
beat; but if they are not beaten they will pluck victory out of 
the very article of defeat. Rather than yield they would see 
Germany bite the dust. 

It is a temper which Englishmen can understand and respect, 
but which to their politicians, whose career depends upon a series 
of opportune betrayals of principle, is merely incredible. The 
politicians and their parasites in the Press are still talking of leagues 
of peace and of international arbitrations and of the suffering 
people of Germany, at the instigation of the Pan-German Ber- 
serkers, who regard their dupes with contemptuous amusement, 
while they continue to attack their Russian comrades from 
behind, drop high explosives on London and elsewhere, and to 
murder crews of merchant ships. 

A Navat CoRRESPONDENT 


INDIA 


MR. MONTAGU AND HIS MISSION 


An impression seems to prevail in Great Britain that Mr. Edwin 
Montagu, the new Secretary of State for India, is about to figure 
in some mysterious manner as the liberator of India from British 
administrative control. This impression is being sedulously 
fostered by the Radical Press, which pretends—although it knows 
better—that Mr. Montagu proposes to introduce in the Indian 
Administration wonderful changes which he has evolved out of 
his own head. Every Brick Lane Bethel in the land is being 
invited to contemplate Mr. Montagu as a sort of fairy prince who 
woke up the morning after he was appointed to the India Office 
and announced his intention of transforming India with one wave 
of his wand. Very similar influences are at work in India itself. 
From end to end the country is being flooded with gush about 
Mr. Montagu, whose forthcoming winter trip to Delhi is being 
invested with a ridiculous solemnity. These erroneous ideas 
about Mr. Montagu’s projected visit to the Dependency derive 
additional currency from the attitude of certain English news- 
papers of quite another colour, which appear to believe that he 
has already mischievously revolutionized British policy in India 
off his own bat. It therefore seems necessary to explain why 
Mr. Montagu is going to India, and what he has been instructed 
to do there. 

Mr. Montagu is not the originator of the proposal to introduce 
fresh “ reforms” into India. That proposal has now been under 
consideration, in one form and another, for a year or two, and 
until a few weeks ago Mr. Montagu had no more to do with the 
matter than the man in the moon. He is an accident, and in 
the opinion of many people, not a very fortunate accident. At 
the time the war began a considerable agitation had developed 
in India in favour of a further extension of the changes in the 
direction of self-government inaugurated by Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto. In the first months of the war it was decided to 
postpone all Indian legislation of a controversial character, and 
this decision was considered. to include questions of constitutional 
reform. While the Empire was fighting for its existence, there 
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seemed no prospect of paying serious attention to the possibilities 
of internal reconstruction in India. The agitation was not 
dropped, however, although Indian politicians admitted that 
their claims could not be dealt with until the war was over, 
Thus Mr. Mazur-ul-Haque, in presiding over the meeting of the 
Moslem League at Bombay in 1915, said: ‘“ Our demands are 
neither immediate nor peremptory. We can wait and must wait 
till the end of the war, when the whole Empire will be recon- 
structed upon new lines; but there is no harm in postulatin 

our demands now.” ‘The view thus expressed still prevails, an 

all the schemes of reform which Indians are still, busily drafting 
bear the inscription “ at the close of the war.” 

But India wanted, or her spokesmen said she wanted, a sign, 
something in the nature of a general promise; and because 
neither the Government of India nor the Home Government 
offered any sign that they proposed to make fresh concessions to 
Indian aspirations, feeling mm India grew very tense. There has 
been more political excitement in India during the last eighteen 
months than at any period in my recollection. Much of the 
hubbub might have been avoided by a single timely word from 
those in authority ; but the Government of India were silent by 
direction, and until recently the Cabinet were too engrossed with 
other matters to give much thought to the problems of Indian 
reform. While Indian agitators went on beating their tom-toms, 
officialdom preserved a stony silence which was misinterpreted. Yet 
behind the scenes the Delhi authorities were by no means unrespon- 
sive to the aims of the Indian political associations. The Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford) and his Executive Council worked out a tenta- 
tive scheme of reforms which I fancy must have reached London 
months ago. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, then Secretary of State, 
had been steadily at work upon the same subject, and was believed 
to have developed some spacious ideas. At a certain stage of 
these deliberations it was decided that Mr. Chamberlain should 
go to India this winter, accompanied by a very small committee 
of eminent men, to hear upon the spot the views of Indians, and 
also of British administrators in India. Although the invitation 
to Mr. Chamberlain came from the Viceroy, there can be no doubt 
that the whole matter had been dealt with by the Cabinet. The 
Viceroy’s invitation had been sent, and Mr. Chamberlain was on the 
verge of formal acceptance, when the Report of the Mesopotamia 
Commission was published. Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation followed, 
and Mr. Montagu was appointed to the India Office in his stead. 

For some time the Government of India had been privately 
urging upon the Home Government that some statement of the 
Cabinet’s intentions should be made in order to allay public 
feeling in India. Lord Chelmsford and his colleagues were being 
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violently attacked because they gave no definite answer to the 
representations of Indian politicians. They were not in the 
least to blame, for their tongues were tied through no fault of 
their own. Any development of Indian constitutional liberties 
can only be ordered by Parliament. The first announcement 
had, therefore, to be made in England, and the initiative lay 
with the Cabinet. On August 20, a few days after Mr. Montagu 
assumed. Office, he made the expected announcement of policy. 
It was not his policy, and it is fair to him to say that he never 
made the smallest suggestion that he was its author. He said 
explicitly that it was “ the policy of His Majesty’s Government,” 
that he was simply acting as the mouthpiece of the Cabinet, and 
that the Cabinet had decided that he should proceed to India to 
receive suggestions with a view to the elaboration of its policy. 
This recital of facts should dispose of the absurd idea that Mr. 
Montagu has suddenly come to some extraordinary decision on 
his own account. His statement, which was most carefully 
worded, and was simultaneously published in India, had obviously 
been put into his hand. His own share in the matter was perfectly 
correct and regular, and he said nothing which gave any warranty 
for the adulations of the Radical Press on the one hand or the 
implications of ultra-Tory newspapers on the other. 

Yet the choice of Mr. Montagu for this somewhat delicate 
mission cannot be contemplated without misgiving. The deputa- 
tion which is to accompany him to India consists of the Earl of 
Donoughmore and Mr. C. Roberts. The original conception of 
the deputation appears to have been modified. The first idea 
was that the Secretary of State should be accompanied by two 
or three men of great eminence who were not prominently identified 
with any preconceived convictions about Indian questions. This 
definition can hardly be applied either to Mr. Montagu or to his 
two colleagues. Lord Donoughmore was a member of the Mesopo- 
tamia Commission, which has committed itself to very decided 
views about the necessity for change in some branches of the 
Indian Administration. Mr. Roberts was for a short time Under- 
Secretary for India, and may also be said to have expressed 
decided views from time to time. As for Mr. Montagu, he declared 
in the House of Commons on July 12 this year that “ the Indian 
Government is an indefensible system of government.” He said 
that “the Government of India is too wooden, too iron, too 
inelastic, too antediluvian, to be of any use for the modern pur- 
poses we have in view. I do not believe,” he went on to observe, 
“that anybody could ever support the Government of India from 
the point of view of modern requirements.” With regard to 
the India Office (of which he became the head within a week or 
80), Mr. Montagu told the House of Commons that “ the statutory 
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organization of the India Office produces an apotheosis of circum- 
- locution and red tape beyond the dreams of any ordinary citizen.” 
Whether these allegations are right or wrong, they do not suggest 
an open mind. Finally, Mr. Montagu asserted that the whole 
Indian system “ has got to be explored in the light of the Mesopo- 
tamian Commission.” For this remark he was instantly reproved 
by Mr. Chamberlain, who said that “nothing but mjury can 
come to national, Imperial, and Indian interests by mixing up 
a debate on a military breakdown, or an alleged military mis- 
management, with the question of the whole future fabric of 
Indian government.” 

Challenged on August 20 by Mr. Hewins regarding this speech, 
Mr. Montagu replied: ‘“‘ That speech was made = I was a 
private member, and it represented my own views.” No doubt 
the reply was correct, but the speech accounts in great measure 
for the extraordinary excitement with which Mr. Montagu’s 
advent is awaited in India. This is not all. Mr. Montagu | 
admitted in his speech that when he was Under-Secretary for 
India he was identified with the attempts to curtail the rightful 
and necessary authority of the Secretary of State’s Council. 
When he went on to say, quite rightly, that “ the independence 
of the Viceroy from the Secretary of State ought to be much 
greater,” one could only read his words with amazement. Had 
Daniel come to judgment ? Was it not Mr. Montagu who as- 
tonished India by maintaining long ago in the House of Commons 
that the Viceroy was the mere “agent” of the Secretary of 
State? The Times of India justly replied to his professed anxiety 
for the greater independence of the Government of India by 
remarking : 

It was during Mr. Montagu’s association with Lord Morley that the financial powers 
of the Government of India were whittled down to their narrowest limits; it was 
during this period that the correspondence of the India Office with the Government of 
India was couched in terms which provoked from one of the members of the Currency 
Commission the protest that he would not have addressed a clerk of his in such language. 
It was during the regime of Mr. Montagu’s chief, Lord Morley, that the appointment 


to high military command in India was made which, more than any other single act, 
was at the root of the deficiencies which hung like a blight over the Mesopotamian 


Expedition. 

The fact is that the appointment of Mr. Montagu, at a moment 
when it was known that the Secretary of State would have a 
considerable voice in the shaping of fresh reforms in India, was 
a mistake. His speech of July 12 ought to have barred him from 
the range of selection. Mr. Lloyd George, who has never mani- 
fested any interest in Indian affairs, sent to the India Office a 
man who had just said in Parliament that “ a bigger opportunity ” 
must be given to Indians “‘ by control, by growing control, of the 
Executive itself.” There were other men available who would 
have taken a more impartial and a less prejudiced view of India’s 
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needs; but Mr. Montagu was chosen chiefly for reasons which 
had nothing to do with India. At the same time it must be 
remembered that the ultimate framing of policy is the task of 
the Cabinet and not of Mr. Montagu, and that Parliament must 
have the last word. 

Mr. Montagu goes on his journey at a time when the political 
atmosphere of India is charged with electricity. It is significant 
of the leaderless condition of the Indian political Parties that 
much of the present factitious excitement centres upon the 
entirely unimportant personality of Mrs. Annie Besant, who is 
almost as much an accident as Mr. Montagu. I do not feel 
disposed to support the protests against Mrs. Besant’s recent 
release from internment, because I hold the opinion that owing 
to the weakness and inaction of the Government of India Mrs. 
Besant was treated in the wrong way; and if this opinion be 
correct, the only possible course was to release her. It was 
originally alleged that Mrs. Besant’s political activities were 
detrimental to the public interest. One or two Provincial Govern- 
ments, therefore, barred her from access to their particular 
provinces. This was the first mistake. Anybody who knows 
anything about India knows perfectly well that before issuing 
their orders these Provincial Governments must have told the 
Government of India what they were going todo. If Mrs. Besant 
deserved to be barred from one or two Indian provinces, she 
ought to have been barred from all India; in other words, 
deported. The duty of deportation would have devolved upon 
the Government of India, but Simla shirked a decision. Mrs. 
Besant went to Madras, where she usually dwells, and where 
she publishes a newspaper. The Madras Government found 
occasion to warn her afresh regarding her political activities, and 
eventually Lord Pentland, the Governor—who is no Tory, but 
a rather advanced Liberal—took further action. He offered Mrs. 
Besant the choice between internment in a Madras hill-station, 
and what has been called “a kind of voluntary deportation.” 
After refusing to give a suggested undertaking, Mrs. Besant 
elected to be interned at the pleasant hot-weather resort of 
Ootacamund. Again I say that the Government of India must 
have known what Lord Pentland proposed to do, and that their 
feebleness in thrusting upon him the odium of a half-measure 
was craven. The true alternatives were the same as before— 
freedom or compulsory deportation. 

The result of the middle course might have been foreseen. 
Mrs. Besant was at once acclaimed as a martyr, and got right 
into the middle of the limelight, where she has stayed ever since. 
She has had the time of her life, and must be thoroughly delighted. 
On September 16 she and two equally unimportant male com- 
panions were released by the Government of India. A great. 
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many Englishmen have since been saying, at public meetings and 
in the Press, that the order of release strikes a blow at provincial 
authorities, because it appears to flout Lord Pentland. The 
allegation is to some extent true, but I cannot associate myself 
with it because I feel that Mrs. Besant’s case was so unwisely 
handled that her release was imperative. The real culprits are 
the Viceroy and the Government of India, who are supposed to 
govern, but in this respect did not do so. The upshot of the 
whole business was the long statement by Mr. Montagu in the 
House of Commons on September 16, followed by a quite un- 
necessary debate, which invested Mrs. Besant with further 
importance, when the sensible course would have been to take 
no notice of her. 

To crown all this exceedingly silly story about a misguided 
old lady who is now seventy years of age, the Indian National 
- Congress has elected Mrs. Besant as its President at the annual 
meeting next December. In the whole history of a movement 
which teems with examples of political ineptitude, the Indian 
politicians have never done anything more stupid and more 
suicidal. They want, as they tell us, to manage their own 
affairs. The gift of greater political freedom can only be given 
them by the British people. They have first to convince the 
people of these islands that they have some qualifications for 
handling their domestic affairs, for they may depend upon it 
that Englishmen have not the smallest intention of allowing 
India to lapse into the chaos and anarchy which marked its 
history for hundreds of years. A door was opening before them. 
Their claims were being listened to as never before. Even in 
the midst of the greatest war ever known, the British Cabinet 
was paying renewed heed to Indian aspirations. And then the 
Indian politicians suddenly make themselves supremely ridiculous 
by choosing as their head, and as worthy to sit in the place of 
Gokhale and Ranade, a notoriety-hunting person who is not even 
of their own race. There are three hundred and fifteen millions 
of people in India. At this crisis of their fate they cannot 
produce a single man or woman of their own nationality to lead 
them. What do they suppose the British electorate will think 
of their folly? They are clamouring for “self-government 
and are unable even to find an Indian to preside over the bear- 
garden which calls itself the National Congress. Such is India, 
and the whole Besant episode throws very grave doubts on the 
expediency of further political reforms in India at this juncture. 

It should be added, however, that Mrs. Besant’s election seems 
to have been to some extent due to political manipulation of a 
very peculiar kind. The President of the National Congress 18 
chosen by a number of Provincial Committees. Each province 
names its candidate, and, as I understand it, the Reception 
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nd Committee formed in the city where the Congress is to be held 
ial makes the final choice. As a rule the final election is a formality. 
he On this occasion the nomination of Mrs. Besant by the Extremists 
olf symbolized a split between the Extremists and the Moderates. 
ly Many of the Moderates are sensible men, who sympathized with 
re Mrs. Besant, but had no wish to make themselves a laughing- 
to stock for all England by choosing her as their President. The 
he trouble came to a head at the meeting of the Bengal Provincial 
he Committee at Calcutta on August 29. Mr. Surendra Nath 
n- Banerjee presided at the meeting, which recommended the 
er choice of the Raja of Mahumadabad as President. There were 
C) thirty-four votes for the Raja, and thirty for Mrs. Besant. It 


must be mentioned here that the seven other provinces had 
already chosen Mrs. Besant. Next day the Calcutta Reception 
Committee met for the final election, and it seems fairly clear 
that the majority of the Committee meant to choose the Raja 
of. Mahumadabad. The Extremists thereupon took an extra- 
ordinary step. Before the meeting assembled, about two hundred 
people suddenly joined the Reception Committee by the simple 
process of paying 33s. apiece. They were not elected in accord- 
ance with precedent, and it is claimed that their “‘ membership ” 
was therefore not valid. Be that as it may, the meeting was 
packed. The proceedings began in uproar. Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjee protested against the “automatic” creation of com- 
mitteemen, and walked out, followed by most of the “old 
guard.” The chairman declared the meeting dissolved, and 
accompanied him. The Extremists then contended that the 
Committee was still sitting, and Mrs. Besant was proposed as 
President. Mr. J. N. Roy very sensibly pointed out that “ at 
this political juncture it was extremely desirable that an Indian 
should preside over the Congress.” Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, 
egregious as of old, and sloppy to the last, retorted that “ Mrs. 
Besant was no longer a foreigner, no longer an individual. She 
was a grand principle and the incarnation of Home Rule.” The 
meeting carried Mrs. Besant’s election by 218 votes to 1, and the 
Calcutta correspondent of the Times of India makes the significant 
remark that “the great majority of the 218 who voted for Mrs. 
Besant are members of the Junior Bar.” The Statesman observes 
that “many of the Provincial Committees have signified their 
wish that Mrs. Besant should be elected President of the Congress 
this year, but what happened in Calcutta throws grave suspicion 
on the proceedings of these Committees.” 

The result, however, is clear enough. The Extremists have 
even seized the “ office records ” of the Calcutta Reception Com- 
mittee, and they have now again captured the entire Congress 
organization, as they tried to do by violence at Surat in 1907, 
and as they actually did at Lucknow last Christmas. Mrs.. 
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Besant is only a foolish pawn. It may be objected that instead 
of describing these remarkable intrigues I ought to be defini 
magniloquent principles for the future polity of India. I take 
a different view. These are the men who will soon be addressi 
claims to the people of England, and while many are maki 
high-sounding speeches about India, it is highly desirable that 
some one should explain to the British public how Indian politics 
are being run. This Calcutta episode shows the Indian position 
in a nutshell. The great bulk of the Indian intelligentsia are not 
Extremists at all, but the Moderates have no backbone, and the 
Extremists bully them into submission. The Moderates are like 
a netful of jellyfish, They appear now to be accepting the very 
questionable election of Mrs. Besant, and to be drifting with the 
Extremists. They should have disowned the Extremists, and 
held a Congress of their own, as was done after the Surat smash 
in 1907; but the old leaders are nearly all dead, Mr. Banerjee 
is honest enough, but lacks force, and the Extremists rule the 
roast. The “calm atmosphere’ which Mr. Montagu wishes to 
create in India for his visit seems likely to resemble the calmness 
of the tiger after he had swallowed the young lady of Riga. 

The salient portion of the Cabimet’s declaration of policy 
regarding India, as stated by Mr. Montagu in the House of 
Commons on August 20, is as follows : 


The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of India are 
in complete accord, is that of increasing the association of Indians in every branch of 
the administration and the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realization of responsible government in India, as an integral 

" part of the British Empire. They have decided that substantial steps in this direction 
should be taken as soon as possible and that it is of the highest importance, as a pre- 
liminary to considering what these steps should be, that there should be a free and 
informal exchange of opinion between those in authority at Home and in India. ... 
I would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved by successive stages. The 
British Government and the Government of India, on whom the responsibility lies for 
the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and 
measure of each advance and they must be guided by the co-operation received from 
those upon whom now opportunities of service will thus be conferred and by the extent 
to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. 

The principles thus defined, together with the issues raised 
by Mr. Gokhale’s political testament, published in the Times of 
August 15; Lord Islington’s proposals, expounded in his excel- 
lent speech at Oxford on August 8 ; the various resolutions passed 
by Indian political associations, and other cognate matters, may 
be discussed here on a future occasion. They are not urgent. 
What is urgent is to understand clearly the ee 
imposed on the Indian National Congress ten days after Mr. 
Montagu’s announcement, and the regrettable collapse of the 
Indian Moderates as an organized political force; and these are 
the points which I have endeavoured to explain. § ASIATICUS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
“THE FINANCE OF AN ASSISTANT SCHOOLMASTER ” 
To the Editor of the National Review 


Sir,—The article on “‘ The Finance of an Assistant Schoolmaster ” in the 
October number of the National Review will strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of a good many. It is simply deplorable that the men who are 
daily moulding the destinies of a future generation should be paid wages 
which, in these spacious days, a skilled plumber would turn up his nose 
at. Iam not, for the moment, concerned with our Elementary Schools, 
or with the big Public Schools, but with our numerous smaller Secondary 
Schools; for it is there that we find the greatest anomalies. But it is 
only just to say that, in a majority of cases, neither head masters nor 
governing bodies are wholly to blame; the root of the difficulty lies in 
the whole Secondary School system which, financially, is unsatisfactory 
from top to bottom. 

I happen to have been the head master of no less than three secondary 
schools, and have (or may be presumed to have) a fair working knowledge 
of the “ system ” under which these schools are worked. Let me, then, 
take a typical case. An advertisement is inserted in the papers, some fine 
day, announcing that a head-mastership of some secondary school is 
vacant, and inviting applications. Possibly there are about fifty candi- 
dates ; of these five or six will be put on “ the short list,” and interviewed 
by the governors. The successful candidate will learn that he has a fixed 
income of £150 a year, and a house big enough to accommodate twenty 
to thirty boarders ; he will also—probably—be allowed a capitation fee 
of £8 or £4 a boy per year. The total fees payable by each boy will not, 
as a rule, exceed £50 a year, and out of this he will probably (indeed 
almost certainly) be required to hand over to the governors £8 to £10 
This will leave him with £40 a year for each boy—not, surely, an extrava- 
gant sum at any time, and in these days something the reverse of extra- 
vagant, as the head master must not only feed the boys, but light them, 
coal them, laundry them, and pay wages to servants (four or five maids 
and a man) ; and he will also have to board and lodge his resident masters. 
If the school is fairly well endowed (say to the tune of £800 a year), this 
endowment will be needed—every penny of it, and something more—to 
pay assistant masters. Then there is the cost of upkeep and management 
to consider ; and this will absorb no small proportion of the fees paid 
in to the governors, who generally disburse such items. 

My own experience is that, with the boarding fees, capitation fees, and 
fixed salary, a head master, after paying all charges, will be able to count 
on very little more than £200 a year ; this in normal times. If he has forty 
day-boys in addition to his boarders, it must not be supposed that the 
accruing capitation fees represent much of a profit ; most (and in some 
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cases all) of these fees will be required to supplement the salaries allowed 
for assistant masters, if, as is likely, he needs four on his staff, with an 
average income of £150 a year each. But in these days he will be lu 
to get four masters at all; and the probability is that he will have to pay 
more than £150. A higher wage than this will, in most cases, be impossible, 
as the finances of the school will not bear it. 

The truth is that no one is to blame in particular ; middle-class parents 
will not (or cannot) pay more than £50 a year for a boy’s education ; and 
such a sum is, in the case of boarders, really inadequate to the demands 
(the increasing demands) made by parents. As a result of all this, men 
are becoming very difficult to get ; naturally, for there is no future before 
them. A young man straight from the university may begin on £150— 
no bad income for a raw beginner, who has everything to learn, and must 
buy his experience at the cost of the youngsters he is paid to teach. At 
the end of twenty years, however, he will be fortunate if his salary has 
risen to £250; most smaller schools cannot afford this ; and the result is 
that, after a year or so, finding prospects so elusive, he will clear out, his 
place being taken by another inexperienced man; and so the vicious , 
round begins anew. My own belief is that the raw and the inexperienced 
master gets too much fo start with, and subsequently far too little to 
induce him to stay on at the school ; it would be better if he were, at the 
beginning of things, “‘ articled ” to his profession, and until he was out of 
his articles given a “‘ modicum ” as salary; this would be no hardship if 
only he had the sure and certain hope that, as time went on, his salary 
would go up steadily until it reached a really adequate sum—sufficient 
to enable him to marry and hold up his head in the world. 

My impression is that head masters of our small secondary schools are 
by no means as well off as they are reputed to be; they earn a very 
moderate income—less by their work as educationalists than by their 
success as innkeepers and caterers. The worries and anxicties incident to 
their position are little recognized by outsiders : boys are not the difficulty ; 
but staff difficulties, troubles with parents (many of whom insist on 
“‘ reductions ” even in the moderate fees asked)—hoc opus, hic labor est. 

I have long felt that the whole principle of “‘ farming out ” boarding 
schools is bad. Whenahead master is appointed to a school he should be ’ 
paid an adequate salary, and should not be compelled to seek his livelihood 
out of boarding-fees ; his business is to educate the boys under his charge, 
not to regard them (as he is often compelled to do) as “‘ milch-cows.” If 
a head master of a school such as I have described above is not worth a 
clear £500 a year, he ought not to be chosen at all; and his subordinates 
should be paid, not by him indirectly or directly, but by the governors, on 
a reasonable scale. An assistant who has worked for twenty years in one 
school ought to be able to look forward to earning a salary of £400. 

By the way, your correspondent, ‘‘ One of Them,” is surely wrong 
when he says (p. 207) that a man must be a classic, and a clergyman, in 
order to secure a head-mastership. That was true enough thirty years 
ago, but it is no longer so. I would not go so far as to say that it 1s 
nowadays rather a disqualification than otherwise for a man to be a parson 
in order to be appointed ; but this I do say—that a layman has every bit 

, as good a chance of being selected as a clergyman, and perhaps even 4 
better chance than his clerical rival. 
Yours truly, 
A Heap Master (AND A LAYMAN) 


October 18, 1917 


